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What They Say 


A Subscription Would Cost Treble— 

“May I take this opportunity to say that it 
seems to me THE Art Dicest, that I have enjoyed 
so very much, is being ruined by advertisements. 
Are they necessary to make the paper pay? ‘They 
detract so terribly. The pages taken for the exhi- 
bitions calendar are very valuable. I dislike the 
art schools very much, but can see that they may 
interest a good many, but the advertisements! 
They are getting worse and worse and are even 
classified. Cannot some other paper do it? Tue 
Art DicEst was so much better durisg the first 
year.”—Amy Otis, Venice Center, N. Y. 
“Gratifying and Enjoyable’’— 

“Your magazine is certainly gratifying and en- 
joyable to one who paints. Especially do I feel 
its true worth when I make an occasional visit to 
New York and find myself fairly conversant with 
all that’s going on in art around the town. For I 
actually read every word you print.”—Mrs. Tom. 
B. Yarbrough, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Makes It Do Double Work— 

“T have taken the paper almost since its start, 
and have enjoyed it very much. After reading it 
I pass it along to some struggling art students, and 
they look forward to its coming, so it seems to do 
pleasure twice.”—F. J. Ilsley, Portland, Me. 
Recommends It at Club— 

“I enjoy THe Art Dicest very much and have 
been a subscriber since the beginning. A number 
of members of the little Art Study Club of which 
I am vice-president are taking it, and I never lose 
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an opportunity (and often weak ones) to recom- 
mend Tre Dicest.”—Mrs. Frank F. Hooper, Chat- 
tanoogd, Tenn. 

Useful to Delphian Official— 

“This year we are studying art and I read choice 
bits from Tue Art Dicest to our members. I am 
vice-president of the National Delphian Society 
and next meeting I will use twenty-five minutes 
telling things out of Tue Arr Dicest. Your 
magazine suits me. It just fills my need.”—Vivian 
Norman Barto, Medford, Ore. 

Psychopathic Linoleum? 

“Your paper cheers me a lot, as it gives both 
sides of the question, and I surely am tired of 
these pictures that look like the pieces of floor 
covering of some large lunatic asylum—dead heavy 
color and trivial form. With the best of wishes 
for your prosperity, good health and success.”— 
Geraldine Duncan, Pasadena, Cal. 

Through and Through— 

“I want to tell you I am more than pleased 
with Tue Art Dicest, and those to whom I sent 
it three years ago are equally pleased. One friend 
said to me, ‘I read it from “kiver to kiver’’.’ 
Anything I can do to help I will.”—Mrs, John W. 
Shartel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

“Satisfied and Sustained’’— 

“No other art journal which I have read has so 
satisfied with its vital content and sustained the 
stimulus for progressive endeavor as has your 
ce "George L. Scribner, Santa Monica, 

al 


**Keeping in Touch’’— 

“It is with pleasure that I send the enclosed 
renewal of my subscription to Tue Art Dicesr, 
having enjoyed and benefited greatly by it. I 
wish you all success in the future and add m 
thanks for this means of keeping in touch mith 
the art world.”—M., Bell Irvine, Saluda, N. 

“The Spirit’’*— 

“Your magazine is first rate. 
spirit in which it is carried on. 
the success 
New York. 
Not Too Limited, Please!— 

“T am glad to send my check for $5.00 as an 
Annual Patron. I like the paper very much. 
Especially the limited advertisements. I should be 
sorry to have it changed in any way. I am taking 
your letter today to the Hartford Art Club—of which 
I am ,president—hoping to get some new subscrip- 
tions.”—Mrs. J. L. English, Hartford, Conn. 
Professional, Amateur, Layman— 

“T consider THe Art Dicest the best magazine 
of its kind in circulation. It is edited with fine 
taste and unbiased opinion, and is valuable not 
only to the professional and the amateur, but to 
the average reader who wants to know what is 
going on in the realm of art.”—Alice Hegan Rice, 
Louisville, Ky. 


I admire the 
Hope you have all 
you deserve.”—Katherine Munroe, 
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A Houdon Issue 


The cables have brought the news that a 
life-size marble bust of George Washington, 
carved at Mount Vernon in 1785, by Jean 
Antoine Houdon, has returned to this 
country after an exile of 144 years in 
England. It has been purchased for $250,000 
from Commander Godfrey Locker-Lampson 
through Jonce I. McGurk, American art 
expert and dealer. The buyer’s name has not 
been made public, but Mr. McGurk says the 
bust is destined for a place in one of the 
large museums. It is reported that Mr. 
McGurk “as much as admitted that he acted 
on behalf of Mr. Percy A. Rockefeller.” 

According to the newspaper dispatches, 
the Houdon bust, which is generally ac- 
cepted as a perfect likeness of Washington 
and has been used as the model for the figure 
on the 2-cent stamp, is said to be the only 
sculpture made of him from life. Besides 
this bust, reproductions of which are in the 
Metropolitan Museum and the New York 
state capitol, Houdon also did a full length 
statue of Washington, which is now in Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Subsequent cables quoted Mr. Locker- 
Lampson, who was Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in the Baldwin Govern- 
ment, as saying in the London Times: “I 
noticed with amazement the published state- 
ment that the bust had been valued at 
$325,000. Therefore I had better say that 
I sold the bust for just over $2,500 to a 
London firm as a bust which had been in 
my family for a good number of years and 
had belonged to my maternal grandfather, 
who had been an American citizen and who 
had become naturalized here. The firm to 
whom I sold the bust resold it, I understand, 
for a modest profit.” 

The papers did not mention another marble 
bust of Washington by Houdon which was 
given by Edward Tuck to the Boston Mu- 
seum in 1924, which closely resembles a 
terra cotta bust of the same subject in the 
Louvre, and the Boston Transcript comes 
forward with the data. “If the two Wash- 
ingtons should prove to be identical an in- 
teresting question of authenticity may arise,” 
it says. “But it is far too early to entertain 
speculation along these lines, for the English 
Piece appears to have documentation equal 
to.our own.” 

The Transcript quotes the Boston docu- 
mentation from a letter received by Mr. 
Tuck from Walter Gay, American painter, 
who negotiated its purchase from Branchi 
Freres: 

“Georges Giacometti claims this bust as 
authentic and the one referred to in Stan- 
islaus Lauri’s Dictionnaire des Sculptures 
du XVIIIme Siecle (1910), as at the Musée 
de Versailles, which was executed in 1801 
for the Galerie des Consuls aux Tuileries. 

He claims: 
“1—That this marble bust conforms close- 





Ask This Mastodon “How Old Is Art?” 





Petroglyph of Long-Headed Mastodon. 


How o‘d is art? Those who wrote refer- 
ence books [such as “Apollo”’] fifteen or 
thirty years ago reproduced cave paintings of 
the “reindeer age” from caverns in France 
and Spain, and everybody marveled at how 
old was art. But the “reindeer age” in 
Europe is placed by geologists at only 50,000 
or 100,000 years ago—a mere handful of 
time. But recently there have been placed 
on exhibition at the Transvaal Museum, 
South Africa, certain “petroglyphs,” or 
“rock paintings,” that depict the mastodon, 
who was the “big-baby” ancestor of the ele- 
phant. They were picked into the rock by 
men of such a remote era that scientists 
won't say how long ago they maintained 
their primitive “studios.” Whether 500.000 
or 1,000,000 years ago the learned ones have 
yet to determine. But the artist of 1929 has 
no difficulty in deciding that the men of that 
time in South Africa—whether black, white, 
red or yellow—were marvelous draughts- 
men, worthy to rank with Ingres or Matisse. 

How old? Mr. Herbert Lang, formerly 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, who is now devoting his 
time to South African researches, says: 
“How many hundreds of thousands of years 
intelligent men, not directly related to ne- 
groids, have lived in Africa cannot now be 


estimated . These South African 
men of the Stone Age have hammered their 
records into imperishably hard stone, crystal- 
line diabese. Several hundred thousand years 
of erosion would affect them no more than 
the stone implements similarly exposed and 
left by much earlier men in South Africa. 
Every blow of their stone tools testifies to 
their extraordinary imagination and wonder- 
ful practical ability.” 

Tue Art Dicest herewith reproduces a 
‘ong-headed mastodon, etched upon the hard- 
est of stone at so remote a period that scien- 
tists will not hazard a guess concerning it. 
The ordinary mastodon was the ancestor of 
the elephant, but the “long-headed mastodon” 
was a primitive of the mastodon species. 
The representation is 28 inches from tusk to 
tail. The beast, according to Mr. Lang, 
“stands on a slope, with head down and 
trunk lowered, as if it had quenched its 
thirst and were about to move on, as ex- 
pressed by the lifting of a fore-limb. Amaz- 
ingly true are the general outlines. 

The head is a masterpiece.” 

The petroglyph comes from Delarey, in 
the Lichtenburg district, Western Transvaal. 
The patina of time had obscured it. Many 
other masterpieces were used as building 
stones before it was discovered that “petro- 
glyphs” existed in the Delarey quarry. Aft- 
erwards about 160 were recovered. 

How old is art? 





ly to the terra cotta bust in the Louvre, 
allowing for the difference of material. The 
Louvre bust has never been questioned. 
There is a close similarity of form and the 
differences are in small details of measure- 
ments. One noticeable distinction is in the 
left eye. 

“2__That a careful scrutiny of the marble 
bust shows: 

“(a) That the marble is from Seravezza 





which Houdon always affected. 

“(b) That a natural patina witnesses to 
its age. 

“(c) That slight natural defects of tint- 
ing and veining would have caused the mar- 
ble to be rejected by a modern sculptor. 

“3—-The date of 1773 is an impossible 
one, since Houdon first saw and made a 
plaster cast of Washington in 1785. This 

[Continued on page 28] 
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Tydings’ Bill 

In an article in the National Republic 
Senator Tydings of Maryland explained the 
bill he introduced in Congress just before its 
adjournment, providing for a vast national 
exhibition of painting and sculpture to be 
held each year in Washington. It will come 
up for action next winter. He wrote: 

“Recently, in order to stimulate the devel- 
opment of art in our own country, to offer 
encouragement for those engaged in this 
profession, and to secure for our govern- 
ment the works of the most eminent of 
American artists, I prepared and introduced 
a bill into the Congress to bring about in a 
measure this desirable result. 

“That bill creates a national board of 
painting and sculpture, to be composed of 
not less than three nor more than five per- 
sons who are trained and skilled in judging 
painting and sculpture. If the measure is 
adopted, there would be held annually in the 
city of Washington a national exhibition 
open to all American painters and sculptors. 
Those submitting the five best paintings and 
those submitting the five best objects of 
sculpture would receive awards as follows: 
First, $10,000; second, $5,000; third, $2,500; 
fourth, $1,500; fifth, $1,000. 

“Certificate and appropriate medals would 
also be given to the five painters and the five 
sculptors whose works entitle them to the 
money awards. The paintings and the sculp- 
ture of the winners would then become the 
property of the government of the United 
States. Eventually, I hope, they would find 
their way into the United States Gallery of 
Arts, to be preserved for the people of this 
country. 

“The total cost, including the cash awards, 
of this annual contest and exhibition for 
American sculptors and painters would be 
but $50,000 a year. This can not be termed 
extravagant. Indeed, it is my belief that 
over a period of years the value of the 
paintings and art objects would be many 
times the amount of money expended to con- 
duct the exhibition. 

“To the winner of the first award in each 
case would go that distinguished prestige of 
being the first American painter or sculptor 
for, say, the year 1929. We would in this 
way assist many men and women who are 
struggling to reach some pinnacle of recog- 
nition and fame in the field of art, increase 
the appreciation of our citizens in the realms 
of the beautiful, and secure for our govern- 
ment works by American citizens which are 
destined in some cases to be of great worth. 

“There is no reason to think other than if 
this project were carried out that over a 
period of several years these exhibitions in 
Washington, the national capital, would 
bring to this city thousands of people from 
all over the United States and, indeed, many 
foreign countries. 

“In my judgment, every painter and sculp- 
tor in the United States of any promise 
would contest for the first award of the 
government of the United States. Paintings 
of the various phases of American life 
would result. There would be paintings of 
the West, of the mountains, of the cities, of 
life along our rivers, of the great forests, 
of Maine and Florida, Texas and Montana. 
Qur industries, too, perhaps would furnish 
the inspiration for many works. Over a 
period of time these paintings and bits of 
sculpture would be living pages of American 
history.” 





A Restorer’s Feat 


The last year’s discoveries made at Ur of 
the Chaldees, Mesopotamia, are being shown 
at the British Museum. The outstanding 
exhibit is a lyre, whose magnificent head of 
a bull, in gold, decorated the cover of the 
lst February number of THe Art Dicest. 
At the time Tue Art ‘Dicest photograph 
was taken nothing remained of the wood 
work of the lyre. Through a marvelous 
feat of reconstruction the instrument has 
now been restored to its original state. This 
was possible because the wood work was 
covered with a mosaic which kept its posi- 
tion in the earth during the many years of 
its internment. From these impressions 
exact measurements were taken and a new 
body made to receive the mosaic, which was 
transferred piece by piece. 

The London Times says: ‘Much patient 
labor has been amply rewarded, for the lyre, 
with its blaze of gold and color, is a really 
beautiful thing; only the silver on the cross- 
bar has suffered from the decay incident to 
burial underground for more than 5,000 
years. 

“The task of the restorer is even better 
illustrated by the two statues of ‘a ram 
caught in a thicket’; one of these is exhibited 
in the condition in which it was lifted from 
the earth, the other, found in worse condi- 
tion, has been completely repaired. It is a 
startling object. The gold tree with for- 
mally curving boughs and stylized leaves and 
flowers is set in the front of a little stand 
decorated with pink and white mosaic and 
silver; behind it, rigidly upright, stands the 
ram, peering out through the branches to 
which his forelegs were attached by silver 
fetters, his golden face with its long lapis 
lazuli horns and drooping ears of green cop- 
per, half hidden by the stem of the plant. 
The legs, of thin gold leaf over a wooden 
core which perished long since, are delicately 
rendered in a fine style; the fleece, each lock 
of hair separately carved in a piece of shell, 
is very naturalistic—so much so that the 
convention by which the wool of the shoul- 
ders is worked in bright blue is almost shock- 
ing, though the color adds enormously to the 
richness of the baroque sculpture.” 


San Pedro Has a Gallery 

Through the co-operation of Ione Rider, 
librarian; Charles Joseph Rider, artist, and 
Pauline Peavy, a permament art gallery has 
been established at San Pedro, Cal. It is 
known as the Peavy Art Gallery and is 
housed in Mrs. Peavy’s studio at 720 Patton 
Ave. The first exhibition comprises works 
by such well-known painters as Morgan 
Russell, Stanton Macdonald-Wright, Albert 
King, James Redmond, John E. Garrity, 
Thomas Benton, Henri DeKruif, Nicholas 
Briganti, Maurer, Dickerson and Yarrow. 


Alice Worthington Ball Dead 

Alice Worthington Ball, internationally 
known woman artist, is dead. Miss Ball 
studied both here and abroad and exhibited 
her work in most of the large cities of 
America and Europe. She was a member of 
the National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors, the National Arts Club, the 
Connecticut Academy of Fine Arts, the Bal- 
timore Water Color Club and the Philadel- 
phia Art Club. 


Hunt Diederich, Potter 
Hunt Diederich, whose specialty has been 
ornamental sculpture and iron work, has 
opened a pottery at his studio at Byrdcliffe, 
N. Y. Next season there will be something 
new to see in New York. 
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magination 

The exhibition of more than half a hun. 
dred water colors by Winslow Homer this 
summer at the Boston Museum gave Albert 
Franz Cochrane, art critic of the Tran. 
script, an opportunity to analyze his art ina 
striking manner. Saying that Homer con. 
quered water color “as few other American 
artists ever have done,” and that “with the 
flowing wash running freely from his brush, 
he recorded the rugged life of the woods 
and the stream, the sportsman and the fisher- 
man,” the critic asserted: that the present 
exhibition amply attested “the freedom of his 
brushwork, the sureness of technique, the 
justness of his color sense, and above all, 
the refreshing sincerity of his love of 
life. 

“Possibly the most salient note of the dis- 
play is the light it throws on the artist’s 
lack of imagination. American art never 
has been especially distinguished by the 
quality of imagination. There have been 
exceptions, of course—individual artists like 
La Farge, Whistler, and more recently, the 
late Arthur B. Davies. But the Boston born 
Winslow Homer was not one of these excep- 
tions that prove the rule. He was, so to 
speak, the very rule itself. He painted only 
what he saw, but saw surprisingly well, and 
recorded his findings with remarkable sin- 
cerity. 

“It has been said that a friend once ques- 
tioned him on the point. ‘Do you ever take 
the liberty,’ he asked, ‘in painting nature, of 
modifying the color of any part?’ 

“When I have selected the thing care- 
fully,’ replied Homer, ‘I paint it exactly as 
it appears.’ 

“With many another artist such a state- 
ment would be equivalent to a confession of 
weakness. With Homer, it was not, for he 
‘selected the thing carefully,’ and his power 
of selection was highly developed. ; 

“Only in one respect did Homer’s Yankee 
lack of imagination injure his drawing, and 
that defect is strongly in evidence in the 
museum exhibition. The fault lies in the 
handling of many of his figures. Too many 
of them were ‘posed,’ and hunter, farmer 
and fisherman stand alike with hands turned 
sidewise in an ‘off-stage’ attitude. But it is 
a detracting element only when viewed ‘en 
bloc,’ and one we willingly forgive, if yet 
finding it impossible to completely overlook.” 





Greek Excavations 

Professor T. Leslie Shear, of Princeton, 
has been appointed director of the excava- 
tions of the Agora, the ancient market place 
of Athens. 

Professor Shear is now at Corinth, where 
he has just made two important discoveries, 
—a classic statue of Diana with the head and 
arms destroyed, and two early inscriptions, 


the first of which refers to Erastus, 2 § 


Corinthian official mentioned by St. Paul im 
the Epistle to the Romans, and the second 
pertaining to a curse on the high priests who 
condemned Christ. 

The New York Herald Tribune quotes the 
professor on his discovery: “The Artemis 
is a beautiful work, the best thing I have 
found at Corinth. One of my practical tests 
for the success of a campaign has already 
been met, for the Artemis on the Americal 
market would be worth many times the 
amount of the total sum to be expended om 
my excavations this season. It is a great 
joy to find such a noble statue and it is also 
a satisfaction to feel that one is gettmg 
one’s money’s worth out of the work.” 
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Readers of Tue Art Dicest know that 
the British National Gallery has just been 
enriched by the acquisition of the famous 
Wilton Diptych, bought for £90,000 (about 
$435,000) and “The Cornaro Family” by 
Titian, for which £122,000 (about $509,480) 
was paid. Since then the London newspapers 
have printed scores of letters from eminent 
artists and art experts, some questioning 
whether the pictures, about to be lost to the 
British nation through sale to Americans, 
were worth that much money, and some con- 
tending that they were worth all of the 
amounts, and more. 

Who painted the Wilton Diptych? 











The 


“The Cornaro Family,” by Titian. 





England Spends $1,026,000 to Keep Two Pictures “at Home” 








consensus of experts says a Frenchman of 
the XIVth century did it. Others say an 
Englishman. It is known, however, that it 
once belonged to Charles I; and it is said 
to have been given to Lord Castlemain, after 
whose death in 1705 it was bought by 
Thomas, Earl of Pembroke, whose descend- 
ant, the present Earl, sold it. The picture 
shows King Richard II, who was crowned 
in 1377, in the presence of St. Edmund, King 
and Martyr, St. Edward the Confessor, and 
St. John the Baptist, kneeling in adoration 
before the Virgin and Child with Angels. 
The “Cornaro Titian’ once belonged to 
Van Dyck. He owned 19 Titians. This par- 
ticular one was acquired by Algernon Percy, 


“The Wilton Diptych.” 


eed « 


CE OR tea A ah ne REE tee 


tenth Earl of Northumberland, from his 
executors, and has just been so!d by his 
descendant, the present Duke of Northum- 
berland. It shows members of the noble 
Venetian family of Cornaro worshipping be- 
fore an altar, and is supposed to have been 
painted before 1552. The artist died in 1576 
in his 98th year. 

The government granted half of the cost 
of each picture, the rest of the money being 
raised by private subscription. Sir Joseph 
Duveen, who has made countless millions by 
bringing old masters across the ocean for 
the delectation of American super-collectors, 
contributed $77,440 toward the purchase of 
the Titian. 





Modernism’s Fate 


“Argus,” who writes on art for the Minne- 
apolis Journal, sees much peril in modernism, 
but it isn’t the same sort of peril that con- 
servative critics have been writing about. 
He predicts its complete acceptance and 
popularization, and “views with alarm” the 
situation which he expects to arise. 

“It will not be long now,” he asserts, 
“until modernism becomes’ thoroughly ac- 
cepted as a part of Everyman’s cultural code. 
Lighting fixtures and ladies’ handbags, office 
desks and garbage cans, all are being trans- 
formed with the swift, light touch of the 
‘modern’ designer. But before the whole 
world is completely modernized, let us take 
stock for a moment and see just where it 
is leading us. 

“Modern art is just a name. The tyranny 
ef words has forced us to accept the term 
to mean angles, curves and cubes, which, 
applied to the stylistic rendition of the human 
form divine, or of inkwells, apples or auto- 
mobiles, make them look, to the eye accus- 
tomed to photographs, somewhat inebriate. 

“At first Everyman kicked like a steer and 
declared that ‘things didn’t look like that.’ 
He didn’t know much about art, but he knew 
what he liked. And so forth. Then gradu- 
ally, through the propaganda of clever jour- 
nalists and the insistence of artistic friends, 
he began to withdraw his objections and 
take it as a matter of course. You cannot 
very well avoid the overtones of modernism 
when they emanate from every magazine 
advertisement and shop window. 

‘We are now facing the unparalleled dan- 
ger of having him actually like modern art. 
That is, all the cheap, superficial manifesta- 


nate between the good and the bad, and the 
whole movement will crystallize into a 
shabby, senseless sham. 

“In the beginning, what we are pleased 
to call modern art began as a protest on the 
part of a few artists against the rigid man- 
dates of the academies that art must be 
morally ennobling, must have some profound 
meaning, and must follow closely in the 
footsteps of nature, which, they said, was 
‘infinitely more beautiful than art ever could 
be.’ These few artists declared that art had 
nothing to do with morals, that it had no 
purpose other than to give an emotional and 
sensory thrill, and that it was a thing quite 
distinct from nature, even though nature 
may have supplied the pictorial motif. 

“This was revolutionary, and the poor 
artists who elected to experiment in new 
ways of expression found themselves pariahs. 
They starved, or, if they had money, they 
became hermits, like Cézanne. Eventually, 
when they imposed their ideas on the world 
through sheer force of genius, lesser men 
began to imitate them, and tried to find 
meanings in their work that had never been 
intended. 

“Some of the newcomers found that mys- 
tification was good publicity. Others in- 
sisted on being misunderstood—which, in the 
long run, gained them equal notoriety. As 
with every such movement, the imitators and 
the charlatans soon outnumbered the genuine 
artists, and the public, determined at all costs 
to get to the bottom of the matter, swallowed 
hook, line and sinker and took the good with 
the bad. mae 

“Very few people have been able to keep 
their heads-in the resultant confusion. The 
man who thinks he can understand a mod- 





tions of it. For he is not going to discrimi- 








ern abstract work without knowing some- 


thing of the background of the movement, 
is simply de‘uding himself. It takes study 
and a cultivated artistic discrimination to 
tell the difference between a good modern 
picture and a bad one, just as it takes knowl- 
edge to differentiate between a Giotto and 
a Taddeo Gaddi. Study clubs which try to 
take up modern art in the last two months 
of the season and get at its fundamentals by 
reading three $5 books and attending one 
lecture had better devote their time to inland 
waterways or nineteenth century poetry.” 





Derujinsky’s “Poe” 

The Edgar Allan Poe Society of New 
York is planning to erect a $35,000 national 
monument to Poe in Riverside Park, New 
York City. The sculptor, Gleb W. Derujin- 
sky, will represent the great poet and author 
seated, with his left arm raised toward a 
figure of the angel Israfel, “whose heart- 
strings are a lute.’ On the base will be 
inscribed the concluding words of that 
poem: 

“Tf I could dwell 

Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 

He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 

While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky.” 





Will Paint in Russia 
May Mott-Smith, artist and sculptor, has 
gone to Central and Southeastern Russia, 
where she intends to paint, make bas-reliefs 
and take photographs of peasant types. Miss 
Mott-Smith is the daughter of John Mott- 
Smith, former Minister Plenipotentiary at 








Washington for Hawaii, then a monarchy. 
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Just Think, How California Has Changed! 


“Queen Califia,’ by Blanche Collet Wagner. 


Do you know that back in the dim by- 
gones California was inhabited by a race of 
exceeding:y brunette Amazons, among whom 
there was not one solitary man? And that 
there were griffins, which these lonely ladies 
used as steeds? If you don’t know it, you 
should be keen about it. And you should 
express no doubt, for these things are related 
by no less an authority than Ordonnez de 
Montalvo, who wrote of them in the year 
1500—only eight years after Columbus dis- 
covered America. It is true that his book 
is a “romance,” but is not romance the kernal 
of truth? It was entit!ed “Serges de Esplan- 
dian,” and the heroine was Califia, who went 
here and yon on the back of a griffin, the best 
and most high-powered griffin in California. 
Undoubtedly she was in search of a man— 
and, alas, the heroes of Hollywood were as 
yet in the chrysalis of Time. 

“Know ye [quoting from this Spanish. ro- 
mancer] that at the right hand of the Indies 
there is an island called California [they 
were a bit hazy on geography in those days], 
very close to that part of the Terrestial 
Paradise, which was inhabited by black 
women without a single man among them, 
and they lived in the manner of Amazons. 
They were robust of body with strong pas- 
sionate hearts and great virtue. The island 





itself is one of the wildest in the world on 
account of the bold and craggy rocks. In 
their land there are many griffins. . . . In 
no other place of the world are they found. 
This island of California was ruled by a 
queen, Califia, of majestic proportions, more 
beautiful than all the others, and in the full 
vigor of womanhood.” 

When Maynard Dixon decorated the 
“Room of the Dons” in the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, he included Queen Califia, who, at- 
tended by Amazons, received the homage of 
the Spaniards, coming by land and sea. But 
Dixon’s conception was a man’s flight of 
fancy. Blanche Collet Wagner, of San 
Marino, a suburb of Pasadena, has executed 
a woman's conception of Queen Califia in 
what she calls a “textile applique painting,” 
which is described in the June number of 
San Francisco’s Overland Monthly by Frona 
Eunice Wait Colburn. The bouncing lady 
isn’t waiting at the ferry to receive any 
Spaniards. She is astride a rearing griffin 
in a land full of flowers, and if there’s'a man 
in sight she’ll get him—and Eden will be Eden 
once more. Moreover, the textiles are ap- 
pliqued, says the writer, in such manner as 
to obtain depth and atmosphere. Mrs. Wag- 
ner has traveled much, and painted, in tropic 
America. 





Speed and Art 


Edward Biberman, American painter, who 
recently had an exhibition at the Galerie 
Zak in Paris, has just held a show at the 
Neue Kunsthandlung, in Berlin. 

The New York Herald of Paris quotes 
him as saying that, because speed dominates 
modern life, it therefore has a primary ef- 
fect upon modern art; that America has 
developed speed most highly—it, therefore, 
is leading in artistic development; but that 
art influenced by speed does not mean either 
restlessness or pictures of fast things—it 
means rather simplicity that the fleeting eye 
ean catch and understand. 





Glicenstein’s Bust of Walker 
The Brooklyn Museum has placed on view 
Enrico Glicenstein’s bronze bust of Mayor 
Walker, presented by his friends. 





Bridge Design Prizes Awarded 
The prize of $500, offered by the American 
Institute of Steel Construction in conjunction 
with the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design for 
the most exsthetic plan for a_ theoretical 
bridge in steel, has been awarded to M. W. 
Kleinman of the University of ['linois. A 
second prize of $250 went to P. A. Bezy, 
also of the University of Illinois, while the 
$100 third prize was given to W. J. Jensen 
of Atelier Hirons. The contest was open to 
students in architectural colleges, schools and 
studios connected with the Beaux-Arts In- 
stitute and was held to stimulate greater 

interest in improved steel bridge design. 





“The Dial” Is Discontinued 
Artists, particularly those with modernist 
leanings, will be sorry to know that The Dial 
has been discontinued. 





——.., 


Modernist Move 


Dr. Gustav Van Roosbroeck, professor of 
romance languages at Columbia University, is 
the prime mover in the formation of a 
“National Institute of Living Art,’ which 
will be organized at the university on Aug. 
7 and which will map out a national cam- 
paign “to direct public opinion toward a 
higher appreciation of zsthetic values.” It 
will combat the influence exercised by the 
movies, “popular” music, cheap fiction and 
realistic painting and sculpture. 

A painting to be populariy appreciated 
now, said Dr. Van Roosbroeck, “must rep- 
resent a beautiful lady whom one might 
enjoy kissing, or an elderly beggar for whom 
one might have the satisfaction of feeling 
sorry; it would contain apples which one 
might eat, horses one might ride. 

“If the same standardssof worth were 
applied in the “fiéld <of<giusic we should 
classify as the greatest ‘masterpieces songs 
about mother, about romantic love and 
charity. Abstract musical symbols would 
mean nothing, but only the words we sang 
with them would count. Those who under- 
stand and appreciate music do not ask of it 
this utilitarian satisfaction, but the demand 
still persists, as shown in the popularity of 
dance music and melodies which are capable 
of calling up pleasurable experiences.” 

Organized at Columbia University in the 
summer, when thousands of persons, repre- 
senting cu‘turally the best in the nation, are 
enrolled as special students, the institute will 
function in universities, colleges, schools and 
other organizations. It is especially designed 
to interpret the modern trend in painting, 
sculpture, literature, architecture, music and 
the theatre. Dr. Van Roosbroeck thinks 
that America has understood and appreciated 
the modern movements less than any other 
nation. 

“Our age heralds the coming of a new 
zethetics of pure painting,” he said. “Ths © 
pure painting, like pure zesthetics, is charac- / 
terized by its sharp departure from senti- 
mentality.” 





“Artistic Affinities” 
An exhibition of drawings and _ paintings 
by a number of actors in Paris led the Lon- 
don Sunday Observer to say: “It is re- 


markable how many actors have a real tal- § 


ent in this ‘violon d’Ingres’ of theirs—the 
phrase comes from the fact that Ingres 
much preferred being praised for his playing 
of the fiddle than for his pictures. The par- 
ticular form of the pictorial art which actors 
affect appears to be that of caricature. It 
has always been so. There is at the Bib- 
liotheque Nationale a whole collection of 
caricatures which famous French actors of 
the past have made of each other, and 
similar collections exist in several theatres, 
especially at the Palais Royal. 

“Why actors should make a hobby of 
drawing rather than of any other art is a 
mystery of artistic affinities. Why, for in- 
stance, should nearly all painters and very 
few men of letters be fond of music, and 
why should architects dabble in literature?” 





Queensland to Buy Art 

The people of Queensland have established 
a fund for a state art gallery. A committee 
was selected to superintend the fund and to 
arrange for the acquisition and distribution 
of works of art. The members will choos 
from a list of contemporary artists that 
work which they consider most suitable for 
the collection. 
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Los Angeles Critic Parades the Art World for a “Revue for 1929” 
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[Arthur Millier, well known etcher, who 
in the four years that he has been serving 
as critic of the Los Angeles Times, has 
achieved distinction as one of the nation’s 
most trenchant writers on art, has written 
an “Art Revue for 1929” in the form of a 
scenario for a “talkie” with musical and 
lyrical trimmings. THe Art DicEst, with 
tongue in cheek, herewith reproduces it in 
full.). 

As the last crash of the jazz orchestra 
blends perceptibly into the nasal twanging 
of our famous Hoovre-Tone synchronized 
canned music a modest slide is slid onto the 
sumptuous yellow curtains. It says: 

THE “ART AND ARTISTS” PAGE 
OF THE LOS ANGELES’ TIMES 
BRINGS TO YOUR HOME THE BEST 
IN CURRENT ART CRITICISM. IT 
SCOURS THE WORLD FOR THE 
LATEST ART NEWS AND REPRO- 
DUCES NOTHING BUT MASTER- 
PIECES. YOU NOT ONLY SEE THE 
GREAT MASTERPIECES OF THE 
WORLD, BUT ACTUALLY HEAR 
THEM! 

Pause in which the yellow curtains quietly 
part, revealing green curtains. Then a sec- 
ond slide: 

THE “ART AND ARTISTS” PAGE 
OF THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 
TAKES GREAT PLEASURE AT THIS 
TIME IN PRESENTING TO YOU THE 
ART WORLD REVUE OF 1929 WITH 
AN ASSEMBLAGE OF STELLAR ART- 
ISTS, ART DEALERS, ART LOVERS, 
ART GOUGERS AND—LAST, BUT 
NOT LEAST—THE THREE HUNDRED 
MOST BEAUTIFUL ARTISTS’ MOD- 
ELS IN THE UNIVERSE. 

Pause, in which the green curtains softly 
part, revealing silver curtains trimmed with 
old rose: 

AND NOW ASSURING YOU THAT 
WE HAVE SPARED NO EXPENSE TO 
MAKE THIS THE GREATEST PRO- 
DUCTION OF THE CENTURY, AND 
HOPING YOU WILL PAY YOUR SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS PROMPTLY TO THE 
DEAR LITTLE BOY WHO SUPPORTS 
HIS AGED MOTHER BY DELIVERING 
THE TIMES TO YOUR DOOR, WE 
OFFER YOU THAT HALF-HOUR OF 
DAZZLING BEAUTY AND HILAR- 


IOUS COMEDY, THE ART WORLD 
REVUE OF 1929, 


* * * 


ara Hoovre-Tone swells to a caterwaul, 
€ silver and rose curtains melt away and 
pA, yar is discovered the studio in- 
lor Of a struggling artist. It is 100 feet 
high by 700 feet long and done in the style 





Arthur Millier’s Design for His Burlesque on the Art World, “The Art Revue for 1929.” 


movie directors crisply call. “modernistic.” 
That is to say, the windows are cockeyed 
and there are seventeen wiggly staircases 
to the balcony. The artist is discovered 
dead center sweeping up the sound-tracks 
of last night’s party. He sings: 


Despite my last night’s stewing 
A masterpiece is brewing 
In my brain, brain, brain. 
(Unseen chorus :) 
In his brain, brain, brain. 


If I had a lovely model, 
Shape all curves and walk all waddle,- 
I could gain, gain, gain. 

(U. C.:) He could gain, gain, gain. 


But my temperament undoes me, 
My model no longer loves me, 
For I’m broke, broke, broke. 
(U. C,:) For he’s broke, broke, broke. 


Though my pictures all are ringers, 
Fame eludes my faltering fingers, 
So I'll croak, croak, croak. 

(U. C.:) Yes, he’ll croak, croak, croak. 


Swallows a tube of white lead and col- 
lapses on Kem Weber chaise-longue. 

Enter chorus of 300 models wreathed in 
smiles : 


Artists’ models are we, are we, 
Our figures are our fortunes; 

But we lead a life of puritee 
And in-cred-i-ble contortions. 


We play our part in the cause of art, 
Nothing upsets our apple cart, 

We’re impervious to Cupid’s dart, 

As we earn our meager portions. 


Oh, artists’ models are we, etc. 


Close-up of two beautiful models posed 
as “The Wrestlers,” with background of La 
Brea and Hollywood boulevards. The 300 
smile-ciad beauties, parade past the pallid 
artist, kissing him lightly on the cheek in 
passing. He smiles faintly. Fade-out to— 


ART DEALERS’ ROW 


This is an early-morning scene. A gar- 
bage wagon creaks by as perfume is wafted 
into the audience. Seventeen art dealers, 
each with a little round paunch and a broom. 
come out of seventeen art-gallery doors and 
commence sweeping off their sidewalks, sing- 
ing: 


Merry little art dealers, we, we, we, 
Happy as a bunch of bugs, 

Genuwine oil paintings by the yard 
To match your chairs and rugs. 


A spot of blue, ma’am, a dash of pink, 
Buy this picture before you think. 











Paintings for parior, bed and_sink, 
Or to match your family tree. . 


Merry little art dealers, etc. 


Enter seventeen customers. with husbands 
and look at paintings in windows: 


A picture over mantel 
Is a necessitee, 

But alas, theyre so expensive 
They fairly stagger me. 

Of course, for oriental rugs, 

Cosmetics, cars or corner drugs, 

Or hats to crown our ugly mugs 
We pay a price terrific. 

But artists are not human, 

Like carpenters or shoemen— 

They live on air, and beauty rare, 
A life quite hieroglyphic. 


The art dealers sweep their customers 
into the art galleries, double-locking the 
doors on the theme song, sung in unison 
by the art dealers (an expensive novelty, 
this :) 


The price of art is going up, 
Get aboard, get aboard, get aboard. 
You’re losing money while you sup, 
Get aboard, get aboard, get aboard. 
All artists sooner or later die, 
And their prices soar up to the sky, 
So grab your share of the fine art pie 
And watch the prices rocket. 


(Solo:) 
Rembrandt was a fine old skate, 
Her certainly could paint ’em; 
But it took us guys to make him great, 
And canonically saint ’em. 


Now, Mr. B. a Rembrandt bought, 

His wife saw red, said he hadn’t ought, 

But when he died she bought a yawcht 
With her share of the profit. 


(All together :) 
So it’s clear that art is a very fine thing, 
Buy or sell, make money ding, ding, 
And culture, too, will adhere to you, 
While the shekels line your pocket! 


Enter 7,000 women and one man attired 
as art lovers. Close-ups reveal ear trum- 
pets, powerful spectacles and crutches. They 
look very sad until they see the paintings. 
Then joy illuminates them. They chant: 


Life has not been kind to us, but art has 
compensated 

For all the things that we have missed— 
it cannot be overrated. 


Our lives have not been strewn with 


flowers. 





But art has given us happy hours; 
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We find it lends us magic powers—life’s 
clouds are silver-plated. 


They are instantly transformed into Gre- 
cian youths and maidens, lightly clad and 
perfectly formed, and commence a ballet. 
The art dealers look askance and drag their 
wealthy clients into the inner office. The 
galleries transform into sacred groves with 
waterfalls (hear them), spring flowers, 
peach blossoms and blue mountains. The 
ballet continues until you are sick of it and 
then enter six undertakers, clad in black. As 
they commence to sing the sylvan scene 
fades back into the gallery set, but it is 
shrunken and the art lovers look more mis- 
erable than before. The art dealers peep 
cut of their inner offices, smile ingratiatingly 
at the undertakers and swear to each other, 
sotto voce. As the undertakers look at the 
paintings disapprovingly it dawns upon the 
audience that they are really art critics. 
They sing in snooty voices: 


If you want to get a write-up from the 
art crit-tick, 

A dinner and a snifter ought to turn the 
trick. 

For a dinner and a snifter he would slay 
his little sister— 

It’s a cinch to get a write-up from the 
art crit-tick, 


(First art critic :) 
These trees are doubtless all O. K., 
But the cow is plainly cock-eyed; 
That fence is fairly straight, but say, 
The house is clearly lop-side. 


(Second art critic :) 
But still this artist’s not so bad. 


(All:) 
Not good, not bad, not bad, not good; 
If only he’d this, and that, and t’other— 
This job’s a bother, this job’s a bother. 


(Critics and augmented chorus :) 
Ah, here’s a masterpiece divine, 
That’s lived an incredible length of time. 
No one dare say we're wrong! 
Its color is brown as Henry’s soup, 
Its saints and angels have the croup, 
But we crib our stuff from Berenson’s 
book— 


It’s strong, we’re strong, ping, pong! 
If you want to get a write-up, etc. 


The art galleries collapse, art lovers run 
here and there, wailing, and dealers knock 
customers over the heads with sledge ham- 
mers and steal their pocketbooks. The art 
critics walk right into the camera, frighten- 
ing several little children to death in the 
audience. Fade to a scene with two eucalyp- 
tus trees, two mauve mountains and 17,000 
landscape painters all painting the same sub- 
ject. They remove pipes from their mouths 
and sing, each oblivious of his neighbors: 


A landscape painter, I. 

I paint the trees and sky. 

The trees and sky, the sky and trees, 
Ruffled by the self-same scented breeze. 
I’ve done it so often I do it with ease— 
Ah, a landscape painter, I. 


Enter their wives and children, hungry 
and dressed in whatever comes their way. 
Shades of annoyance cross the painters’ 
brows. The wives sing: 


Our children we can scarce support, 
Our clothes are given to us. 





Art is so long, life is so short— 
A better fate is due us. 


Yet we give teas, and strive to please 
And boost those lousy skies and trees; 
But we wish our men worked a regular 
wheeze, 
Where money would accrue us. 


The artists relight their pipes and en- 
deavor to paint again. The wives come 
down front and continue with venom: 


Oh, it’s all very well, this high-art stuff, 
But we would look nice in an ermine 
muff. 
An artist’s wife has a life that’s tough, 
But we can’t rearrange it. 


So we'll cry up trees, and skies, and 
breeze, 
And pretend we like this artist wheeze; 
But when they come home—the big 
hunks of cheese— 
We'll make ’em suffer or change it! 


Fade Out to 
A COLLECTOR’S LIBRARY 


On either side of a table two art col- 
lectors are discovered drinking from tall 
glasses wtih audible ice. 


(First collector :) 
I always said that X. Y. Jones 
Was bound to be a comer, 
And I bought his junk for thirty bones 
Before it took a hummer. 


Now that was—I’ve forgotten the year, 

But it proves I’m a very great connois- 
seur 

When I say I sold at a thousand per 

What I bought from that poor bummer. 


(Second collector :) 
’Tis true my eye is very keen 
And my judgment undeceivable, 
The bargains I have bought and sold 
Are simply unbelievable. 


When Rubens Brown was on the town 
I jewed him down and down and down 
And secured his famous “Study in 
Brown” 
For a pittance inconceivable. 


(Both together :) 
Oh we are patrons of art, we are tra- 
la-la, 
And we know the painting mart, we do, 
near and far. 
All the artists come to heel 
And their works we fairly steal, 
For we're patrons of the Fine Arts, 
tra-la-la! 


The scene changes to a sumptuously fur- 
nished real estate office. A prominent realtor 
sits at a massive desk smoking an expensive 
cigar, contemplating his $50,000 Persian rug 
and thinking of divots. A knock at the door. 
Enter a little weazened fake picture dealer 
wearing a loud check suit, white spats and 
carrying a cane. He sings aside with a 
comedy Hebrew accent: 


I deal in fakes most cunninglee 
And kid the cultivated ; 
I sell Corots to the Babbittree 
And they’re always signed and dated. 


(To the realtor :) 
There’s a very fine picture in a vault 
Which I fear I'll forfeit by default. 


If you'll take my note for almost naught 
A collector you'll be rated. 


Realtor gives him cash and takes note 
They join hands and dance, singing: 


Oh he’s a faker and I’m a gull, 
But we must protect each other; 
With a dilly-um-dilly-cum-dilly-cum dull 
We'll sell it again to my brother. 


A peal of thunder reverberates from the 
Hoovre-Tone, gloomy mountain tops appear, 
the first rays of daylight illuminate a sub. 
stantial rainbow over which gallumps a bal- 
let of clubwomen to the rhythm of Wagner's 
“Ride of the Valykries.” They sing: 


Who give art luncheons, 

Dinners and meetings, 

Lengthy discussions 
—We little girls! 

Not that we buy much 

Hand-paintings and such, 

But we adore them 
—We little girls! 


(Sadly) 
But we can’t afford them, 
We can’t afford them, 
We can’t afford them, 
—We little girl-ies. 


The rainbow blanches and breaks in two, 


precipitating the club ladies’ ballet into th § 


next scene. 


And now we are approaching the grand 
finale. The Hoovre-Tone orchestra pants 
and labors, the screen suddenly enlarges to 


fill the entire proscenium arch as the union 
stage hands walk out the back door. Crowds ff 


of fake art dealers, museum directors, art 
historians, Gov. Fuller, Andy Mellon, Pres 
ton Harrison and others swell the original 
cast; the original artist recovers from his 
rat poison and enters, carrying a pyramid 
of nude models on his shoulders, and the 
Grecian ballet ballys all over the sacred- 
grove set. Nightingales warble and then 
the entire assemblage sings to the tune of 
“Breakaway” : 


Paint away paint away, 

We artists need the money now. 
Sale today sale today— 

Who said there wa’nt no purple cow? 


Old stuff, new stuff, any kind of art, 
With our works reluctantly we'll part, 
If you will Take’m away 
Take’m away, 
We need our money now. 


Fake away fake away, 

Old masters crammed on every ship. 
Rake away rake away, 

Don’t let that check beyond you slip. 


Wet paint, dry paint, paint that’s turning 
black, 

Swear that it improves with every crack. 

But see you Stake away 
Stake away, 

Art’s going up and up and won't come 
back! 





FADE OUT—FINIS—EXIT HUMMING 
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Dana Is Dead 


John Cotton Dana. 


When John Cotton Dana (born in Wood- 
stock, Vt., in 1856) passed away in July the 
newspapers and periodicals printed columns 
of eulogies in especial reference to his serv- 
ice as a public librarian. He had been a 
revolutionist, who had established new ideals 
and methods and had exercised a profound 
influence in his profession. Not much was 
said about his work in the museum field, 
though his influence in this was even more 
profound, and his ideals and methods seem 
likely to be adopted by all American public 
museums that are not now using them. He 
was the pioneer of the “art in industry” 
movement. 

The sixth generation from Richard Dana, 
who emigrated to America in 1640 and was 
the ancestor of all of that name in this 
country, John Cotton Dana fought when 
young a long batt!e against ill health. “The 
young man who has packed his blanket 
across the plains,” he was wont to say, “has 
added something to his life equipment which 
he can get in almost no other way.” In 1889, 
at the age of 33, he became head of the 
Denver Public Library. In 1897 he passed 
to Springfield, Mass., and in 1901 to Newark. 
In 1900 the Newark Library circulated 
314,000 volumes; in 1928 the circulation was 
1,795,067. In 1901 the library possessed 
79,000 books; today it has 391,843. In 1901 
there were 19,880 registered borrowers; in 
1926, 75,407, or one in every six of the 
population. He linked up the library with 
business. He believed in branch libraries. 

The Newark Museum was the child of the 
Newark Library. It began there, and it 
grew in service. Mr. Dana, in 1921, asked 
that the two be divorced. The city furnished 
the land, and Louis Bamberger gave a 
$750,000 building. 

In the early days of the Museum Mr. 
Dana outlined his policy : 

“We should try to develop here in Newark 
a group of museums, in the fields of art, 
science and industry, of the modern type. 
Our Newark museums should be of imme- 
diate practical value to Newark citizens, old 
and young. They should appeal to all of us, 
to the newer people as well as the older. 
They should reflect our industries, be stimu- 
lating and helpful to our workers, and pro- 
mote an interest here and elsewhere in the 
Products of our own shops. They should be 
the handmaidens of our schools, helping to 








discover among our thousands of young peo- 
ple those tastes and talents which may lead 
them to such accomplishments as will bring 
profit, credit and civility to our city. Our 
museums should do these things in all the 
fields they touch: in fine art, in the applied 
arts, in industry, in the mere making of 
honest goods, which it is itself a fine art, 
and in pure and applied science.” 

In 1912 Mr. Dana exhibited in the Newark 
Museum a collection of contemporary Ger- 
man decorative art, which was assembled 
by the Deutscher Werkbund, an organization 
of artists, craftsmen, factory executives, and 
distributors whose aim was to raise the 
standards of design in the making of articles 
of everyday use. This exhibit, which in- 
cluded textiles, ceramics, glass, leather goods, 
etc., was the first showing in this country of 
modern decorative design, and it marks an 
historic date for American art in industry. 

Mr. Dana was active in the campaign to 
raise the standards of design in American 
art in industry. He served as a member of 
many organizations for art in industry and 
put on several important exhibitions after 
the exhibit of 1912. They extended all the 
way down to 1929, with a hardware and 
wallpaper exhibit, and a display of well 
designed manufactured articles costing no 
more than 50 cents. One of Mr. Dana’s 
sayings was that “beauty has no relation to 
age, rarity or price.” He believed that it 
was part of a museum’s business to call 
attention to the “simplicity, charm and beauty 
in the humblest and most inexpensive of use- 
ful things, and thus to help us realize that 
the pleasures art can give us are more de- 
pendent on what we are able to see than on 
what any art expert may say.” 

The exhibitions of fine art in 1926, 1928, 
and 1929, and the purchase of paintings and 
sculpture which followed them, have had a 
marked influence upon the attitude of mu- 
seums toward contemporary art. Mr. Dana 
often said that “Art is still with us, though 
most museums seem to want to create the 
impression that art is an activity which has 
flourished only in other times and other coun- 
tries. The Newark Museum does not want 
to create this impression among its patrons 
and visitors. It does, definitely, want to 
persuade them that art is still with us in our 
own country and in our own time.” 

Mr. Dana held that museums should be 
less conservative and more experimental. He 
often said that little attempt was made by 
museums to discover what their communi- 
ties needed. “No careful study,” he said, 
“seems to have been made of what a given 
community will use, will enjoy, will profit 
from and will cheerfully support in the form 
of a museum. Nearly all museums have 
either grown haphazardly or in accordance 
with preconceived ideas of donors, trustees, 
directors and curators.” 

“In the death of John Cotton Dana, ‘first 
citizen of Newark,’ the United States loses 
one of the very foremost of its liberal lead- 
ers,” said the Nation. “He was in the true 
sense one of the makers of modern Amer- 
ica; for the influence of his work has already 
been felt in the remotest parts of the coun- 
try, and it will widen and deepen with the 
years.” 

Miss Beatrice Winser, for 29 years Mr. 
Dana’s assistant, has been made librarian. 
A director of the Newark Museum has not 
been named. 





Etching Fluid Kills Actor 
Earl Stanley, actor, is dead from drinking 
etching fluid at a party in the studio of 
Morgan Dennis, etcher. The coroner’s ver- 
dict at Provincetown was accidental death. 





Who Copied Whom? 





“Gargoyle” from Caligula’s Galley. 


Reproduced above is a gargoyle. Par- 
don !—the word slipped. It is not a gargoyle 
from a Gothic cathedral, but a bronze moor- 
ing ring from one of Caligula’s galleys. 
What was the origin of the gargoyles that 
acted as water spouts on the cathedrals of 
the “Dark Ages”? Where did the Romans 
get them? Is there anything new either 
“under the sun” or “in art’? If the Im- 
pressionists copied Chinese artists of the 
Sung era, if the Cézannists copied El Greco 
and the Cubists copied Leonardo da Vinci, 
who, :pray, did the remotest of the stone age 
artists copy? 





Sculptor Joins “Talkies” 


Mahonri Young, noted American sculptor, 
has joined the William Fox Company to act 
as special adviser in the “talkies.” He is 
now busy in Hollywood on a group of wax 
works which play an important part in the 
talking film “A Friend of Napoleon,” from 
Richard Connell’s story. 

The sculptor is the grandson of Brigham 
Young, Mormon leader, but when his grand- 
father’s-estate was settled, Mahonri received 
$280 as his share. With this he journeyed to 
New York, where he spent a year at the 
Art Students’ League. He then went to 
Paris. Fame came through hard work and 
accomplishment. 





“The Feast of the Rosary” 


The Strakoff Monastery, Czechoslovakia, 
has started negotiations with the Land Re- 
form office in connection with the proposed 
sale of “The Feast of the Rosary,” Albrecht 
Diirer’s finest picture according to many 
critics. Threatened loss of its property 
under the land reform scheme is the reason 
given by the monastery for its desire to sell. 
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Egyptian Venture 


The museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania has received permission from the 
Egyptian Government to carry on archzxo- 
logical work at Medum in Egypt and has 
organized an expedition to begin excavations 
on that site in November. Medum lies in 
the Libyan desert roughly between the north- 
ern end of the Fayyum and the river Nile, 
some fifty miles south of Cairo. The expe- 
dition will be under the leadership of Alan 
Rowe and will be conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., Foun- 
dation. Mr. Rowe has been field director 
of the University Museum’s work at Beisan 
in Palestine since 1925. 

In its work at Medum, which is believed 
to be chiefly a Fourth Dynasty site dating 
onwards from about 2930 B. C., the expedi- 
tion will concentrate on the excavation of a 
pyramid called by the Arabs El-Haram-el- 
Kaddab, or the “false pyramid.” It is the 
most important structure visible on the site. 

The “false pyramid,” Mr. Rowe says, “is 
of three, originally seven, square receding 
stories which, according to Professor Georg 
Steindorff, of Leipzig, rise to a height of 214 
feet 8 inches in steep stages. The first story 
is 81 feet 6 inches high, the second 98 feet 
11 inches, and the third 34 feet 3 inches. 

“We have at Medum a royal pyramid site 
founded probably at the commencement of 
the Fourth Dynasty by Seneferu, the first 
really great king of Egypt. Seneferu worked 
mines in Sinai; built vessels nearly 175 feet 
long for traffic on the Nile; sent a fleet of 
forty vessels to the Syrian coast to procure 
cedar logs from the Lebanons, and made 
raids from Egypt southward to the land of 
the Nubians and southwestward to the land 
of the Libyans. He died about 2900 B. C., 
and was succeeded by his son Cheops, who 
built the great pyramid in Gizeh.” 
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Sans Arms, or Head 


The English are rather reluctant to recog- 
nize modernists, and especially modernist 
sculpture. So, when the old established firm 
of Arthur Tooth & Sons showed the work 
of Maurice Lambert and the critics wrote a 
lot in praise of it, the London papers for the 
next fortnight were filled with “Letters to 
the Editor,” which constitute the convenient 
safety valve of disturbed public opinion over 
there. 

Lambert’s “Aphrodite” was one of the 
works on view “at Tooth’s.” It is the cast- 
iron attached to a marble base. “The lines 
of the figure,” wrote one critic, “are aston- 
ishingly fluid and sweeping, and the sculptor 
has caught the ‘feel’ of Venus arising from 
the sea. The headlessness of the figure 
helps this impression, though it mars the 
enjoyment of the realist.” 

The Venus de Milo is without arms, as 
everybody knows. Lambert’s Venus has no 
arms, nor head, nor feet. But she has what 














Americans, stimulated by the liberty they 
have achieved in fighting the Volstead act, 
so enthusiastically, if slangily, call “it.” 





Art and Prohibition 


Irvin S. Cobb has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Authors’ and Artists’ Committee 
which has been organized to help the work 
of the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment. The committee gave out a list 
of 163 more artists and writers who have 
joined the committee since the preliminary 
announcement was made, bringing the total 
membership to 371. 

The painters and sculptors include William 
M. Paxton, J. Norman Lynd, Robert Aiken, 
Helen Dryden, Arthur Friedlander, Barry 
Faulkner, Jules Guerin, George Gibbs, Mau- 
rice Ketten, and H. Devitt Welsh. Among 
the writers are Gertrude Atherton, Owen 
Johnson, Rex Beach, Channing Pollock, 
Stephen Vincent Benet, and Emily Post. 

Mr. Cobb, as spokesman for the 371, said: 
“In the heat of a campaign our President 
called Prohibition a ‘noble experiment.’ By 
the light of what goes on hourly and daily 
before our eyes, I for one am constrained 
to believe that if Prohibition is a noble ex- 
periment, then the San Francisco fire and 
the Galveston flood also should be listed 
among the noble experiments of our national 
history.” 





The Governor Buys a Picture 

The Illinois Academy of Fine Arts, after 
holding its exhibition at the State Art Gal- & 
lery in the Centennial Building at Spring- 
field, removed it to the Fine Arts Building 
of the Illinois State Fair, also at Spring- 
field, for the last ten days of July. Among 
the sales were Lucie Hartrath’s “Autumn 
in the Hills” to Governor Louis L. Emmer- 
son for the Executive Mansion, and Gregory 
Orloff’s “At the Movies” to S. Leigh Call, 
one of Springfield’s leading citizens. 
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Epstein’s “Day 

Now that Jacob Epstein’s “Day” has been 
placed in position over one of the portals of 
the Underground Railway’s new building, as 
a pendant to “Night,” crowds gather on the 
opposite side of the street at every hour of 
the day, according to London dispatches. 
“Outrage,” “Ridiculous,” and “Brutal” are 
some of the criticisms of the man in the 
street. “The man in the street is a fool,” 
the newspapers credit Mr. Epstein as retort- 


ing. 

Tae Art Dicest holds no brief for Mr. 
Epstein’s art, but it reproduces “Day” on its 
cover for August because, as with “Night” 
in July, its unv eiling ranks as the most con- 
spicuous art event of the month. 

“Day” brought a new flood of “Letters to 
the Editor” to the London newspapers. In 
one of these letters Percy Gardner wrote of 
“Day” and “Night”: “If one considers them 
from the point of view of reason they are 
unintelligible: if one considers them from 
the point of view of zsthetics they are re- 
volting. The figures are not Mongolian, as 
some have said, and not in any sense human, 
mere nightmares. 

“As one who has been for half a century 
lecturing on ancient art, I deny their con- 
nection with any historic school; the like- 
ness even to savage art is superficial. Nor 
can they be fitted into any rational scheme 
of art in the present. They are not natural- 
ist, nor are they ideal, not Christian nor 
Pagan, but only bad dreams. There is no 
fear that the peop!e of London will take to 
admiring them. Yet there is a fear that a 
clique of critics may succeed in persuading 
a certain number of people that they are in 
a sense high art, or the art of the future.” 

Another writer quotes the lines of a fa- 
mous poet concerning a “frail memorial” in 
a certain “Country Churchyard,” which 

“with shapeless sculpture deck’d, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh.” 





Museum Picks Experts 


Ten national experts in various fields of 
art have been secured as an advisory group 
to aid the staff of the Pennsylvania Museum 
of Art. They are: Gothic art, Marcel Au- 
bert of the Museé du Louvre, Paris; Span- 
ish art, Walter W. S. Cook, New York 
University; Indian art, Ananda Coomar- 
swamy, Boston Museum of Art; stained 
glass, Nicola D’Ascenzo, Philadelphia; arms 
and armour, Thomas T. Hoopes; Italian 
art, Richard Offner, New York University; 
Persian art, Arthur Upham Pope; textiles, 
Rudoiph M. Riefstahl; ancient art, Mikhael 
Rostovzeff of Yale; metal work, Samuel 
Yellin. 
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Amenities 


Northern California (centered at San 
Francisco) never hesitates to say what it 
th'nks of “the Southland,” and “the South- 
land” (centered at Los Angeles) never fails 
to be equally frank. San Francisco thinks 
that Southern California suffers from “Mid- 
dle Western” narrowness and prejudice, and 
Los Angeles thinks there is much disgusting 
Bolshevism in the North. The Los Angeles 
papers call the citizens “Angelenos,” while 
San Franciscans deem such things inexpress- 
ibly vulgar, and are offended if anyone calls 
their town “Frisco.” But the two sections 
love each other fairly well. Northern Cali- 
fornia knows that Southern California will 
be all right when a new generation has 
obliterated Middle Western prejudices, and 
“the Southland” expects that some day or 
other San Francisco will become civilized. 

It’s a friendly game of “give and take.” 
Los Angeles recently sent the 1929 annual of 
her California Water Color Society to the 
Oakland Art Gatlery to be viewed by art 
lovers of “the Bay District.” Florence 
Weiben Lehre, critic of the Oakland Tri- 
bune, mingled hospitality with candor, and 
said: 

“To northern California this exhibition is 
inconceivably lacking in the spirit of adven- 
ture. It seems to be the product of a great 
number of fundamentally conservative paint- 
ers who make concessions to contemporary 
practice, but who are not daring enough or, 
perhaps, interested enough to try any bounds 
into the unknown. 

“The exhibition is colorful and progres- 
sive. But its progressiveness is painfully 
‘sane, if we may put it so. There is a 
notable absence of that zest for high adven- 
ture that is at once the merit and, when 
forced, the fault of northern California 
shows. There are many interesting subjects 
capably handled by men and women who 
know how to wield brushes skillfully and 
even broadly. But the breadth obviously is 
confined to the hand. It does not affect the 
mental attitude expressed.” 
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$250,000 Tapestry 


Robert Treat Paine 2d has bought for the 
Boston Museum, through Capt. Jack Spink, 
of Spink & Sons, London, the famous XVIth 
century Gothic tapestry which hung for over 
400 years in the private chapel of Knole, the 
Kent residence of Lord Sackville. The re- 
ported price was $250,000. 

The celebrated tapestry, one of the best 
preserved specimens of Gothic weaving ex- 
tant, represents six scenes from the Passion 
of Christ and contains more than 50 heads 
and figures in a closely knit composition. It 
was woven about 1490 and was presented to 
the Sackviile family by Archbishop War- 
ham, who crowned Henry VIII and joined 
the monarch to his first spouse, Catherine of 
Aragon. 

Knole, one of the finest baronial homes in 
England, was built in the XVth century and 
was given by Queen Elizabeth to the con- 
temporary Earl Dorset. It has remained 
unchanged since the reign of the Stuarts. 

The above details were received by THE 
Art Dicest just before going to press. 
Elsewhere in this number are recorded two 
other transactions, in which Capt. Spink dis- 
posed of two other Knole treasures. 





“Bob” Chanler Is Stricken 
Robert Winthrop (“Bob”) Chanler suf- 
fered a heart attack at his summer home at 
Woodstock, N. Y., and was taken by his 
physicians to the Kingston General Hospital. 
This is his third heart seizure in a little 
more than a year. His friends are alarmed. 
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Will Dig at Opis 


Leroy Waterman, professor of Semitics 
at the University of Michigan, is to direct 
the third annual expedition to Opis, famous 
for 1,000 years in Babylonian history as a 
trade and art center, built on the ancient 
ruins of forgotten Akshak. These expedi- 
tions are jointly sponsored by the Toledo 
Museum of Art and Mr. Waterman’s home 
university. 

Opis is located in the valley of the Tigris 
and Euphrates and is believed to have been 
the site of seven great cities, built one upon 
another through more than 5,000 years. 
“Location of the site,” says the Christian 
Science Monitor, “was the result of years 
of study by Professor Waterman. Through 
literature he had traced and retraced the 
ebb and flow of commerce, art, and arms, 
the effect of geographical and climatic 
changes, and when he arrived on the spot 
to do some digging he found conclusive 
proof that he had located the ancient cities 
he sought. 

“On the previous journey rich finds re- 
warded the explorers. The workmen dug 
into the home of a gentleman and among 
its 20 rooms found his office. There were 
400 tablets there and further investigation 
uncovered more than 4,000 documents. There 
was evidence that his library had been burned 
in a great fire, but since the writings were 
traced on brick, Professor Waterman ex- 
plains that the flames only blackened them 
and in a way helped to preserve them.” 





Sears Portrays Senator Lodge 
A bust of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge by 
Philip S. Sears is to be placed in the Hall 
of Flags of the Massachusetts State House. 
It is the gift of the senator’s daughter, Con- 
stance Williams. 











Works of Art from China, 
Japan and Korea for the 
Bisrriminating Collector 


Nathan Bentz & Co. 


437-441 Grant Avenue 


Sau Fraucisco 


Affiliated Shop: 
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Captain Spink Sold Lamont His Hoppner 


“The Sackville Children,” by John Hoppner. 


The last issue of THe Art Dicest carried 
a “digest” of what the cable dispatches said 
of the acquisition by Thomas W. Lamont, 
“Morgan’s partner,” of the famous Hoppner, 
“The Sackville Children,” for which he paid 
“more than $400,000.” The dispatches car- 
ried no details of Mr. Lamont’s purchase, 
as to whether it was made through a “Napo- 
leon of art” or through one of Bonaparte’s 
marshals. Letters and a reproduction now 
arriving from England give THe Art Dicest 
the pleasure of making known to America 
that this latest old master comes through 
the hands of Captain Jack Spink, active head 











of the ancient firm of Spink & Son, London, 


The picture was painted by Hoppner in |) 


1797. The boy was George John Frederick 
Sackville, only son of the third Duke of 
Dorset, born in 1793. He succeeded his 
father in 1799, and died in 1815 of a fall 
from his horse at Killarney. The elder girl, 
his sister Mary, born in 1792, married first, 
in 1811, the sixth Earl of Plymouth, and 
secondly, in 1839, the first Earl Ambherst. 
She died in 1864. Her sister Elizabeth 
(right) was born in 1795, and in 1813 mar- 
ried the fifth Earl De la Warr. In 1864 she 
was created Baroness Buckhurst. She died 


in 1870. 








Founders’ Show 


continues to be of great interest among 
artists and patrons, as our lay mem- 
bers make their choice from the works 
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Worns or ART 
fuvtigue Ficture Frames 


on exhibition. 

For instance, the bronze shown, 
“The Voodoo Dancer” by Allan 
Clark, was selected by Mrs. Frank 
P. Shepard, of New York. 
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London Critics 


The 1928-29 season in London probably 
saw more French paintings and scu!ptures 
displayed than any preceding season. These 
exhibitions lasted until the very last, when 
the artist was André Favory, who has gained 
much fame in Paris since the armistice. His 
showing at the Godfrey Phillips Gallery 
caused the critics to disagree. P. G. Konody 
in the Observer said: “On what grounds his 
popularity is based, I must frankly confess, 
I do not know. I can discover no distinct 
personality either in his brutal application of 
pigment to the construction of Cézannesque 
landscapes, or in his nudes, which vary from 
the a!most academic ‘Torse dans un lit’ and 
‘Dos dans l'eau’ to the grotesquely exagger- 
ated roundnesses which build up his ‘Nu 
couché dans un Paysage.’ The best that can 
be said for him is that he has a firm hand, 
a good eye for essentials of form, and the 
ability to express weight and volume. But 
there are scores of French and English 
painters who possess these qualifications and 
know how to put them to better purpose.” 

Frank Rutter wrote in the Sunday Times: 

“Favory may be considered as a product 
of the Fauviste movement, but his style is 
free from the eccentricities of wildness, 
being eminently reasonable in its search for 
simplicity. Like most of his generation, he 
has been much influenced by Cézanne, but he 
is no imitator, and his work is both personal 
and powerfu:. Born in Paris in 1889, he was 
at first in business, and only began painting 
in 1913, and then being mobilized from 1914 
to 1919, he had to recommence his career 
as a painter in 1920. 

“His exhibition consists of both figure- 
paintings and landscapes; the figures being 
mostly half-lengths of bathing women seen 
against blue sea and sky. ‘Baigneuse de dos’ 
and ‘Dos dans !l’eau’ are good examples of 
his strong and simple rendering of the human 
form, while in both these, as also in ‘Torse 
dans un Paysage,’ his rendering of water is 
particularly good and satisfying. His 
color is particularly fresh and pleasant, and 
his pictures tell well from the distance.” 

et 

The critics found the first London display 
of the animal and bird sculptures of Francois 
Pompon to be utterly delightful. “It is 
difficult,” said the Times, “to see how any- 
body, from childhood to old age, can resist 
the appeal of Pompon. To a deep affection 
for animals as such Pompon adds a masterly 
power of simplifying their forms in move- 
ment, and his actual workmanship is the last 
word in virtuosity. We have to go back to 
the Chinese for anything comparable. One 
does not know which to admire the more, the 
closeness with which Pompon can approach 
natural character, or the absolute certainty 
with which he can reduce the impression to 
sculptural terms. 

“Possibly the finest thing in the present 
exhibition is ‘Grand Duc,’ an owl in stone, 
posed in such a way as to make the title 
inevitable, with eyes deeply hollowed so as 
to. give a velvety shadow, and the pedestal 

116 FULTON ST., N. Y. 
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sloped at exactly the right angle--to—lend 
dignity.” 

The Observer said: 
by him to absolute essentials and shorn of 


“Form is reduced 


all minor details. The suggestion of tex- 
tures, such as fur or feathers, is no concern 


of his. One can understand that thirty years 
ago, his ‘Duck,’ which he had sent to the 
Salon, ‘provoked a storm of laughter and 


pity because it had no feathers.’ Thirty 
years ago the realistic animal sculpture of 
Barye represented to the public the height 
of artistic achievement in animal sculpture. 
Today we have a clearer understanding of 
the zxsthetic principles upon which the an- 
cient Egyptians and Chinese based their 
plastic conceptions—and Mr. Pompon’s 
Polar Bear occupies a place of honor at the 


Luxembourg.” 
* * * 


Would the technique of the boi‘er factory 
benefit artists? Would a little mechanical 
knowledge help things along? The critic of 
the London Times in commenting on the 
“fundamental soundness in fortissimo” of 
Edward Wolfe, who had an exhibition under 
the auspices of the London Artists’ Associa- 
tion, said: “In composition Mr. Wolfe’s 
characteristic method is to bring two strong 
colors together in contrast, and then ‘clamp’ 
them with a third which concedes a littte to 
both. . 

“Mr. Wolfe may be said to start from 
Matisse at the bidding of a more positive 
taste in color, for which he has found splen- 
did opportunities in Morocco. Undoubtedly, 
he is well advised to go ‘all out’ in this direc- 








tion, for he is well balanced in his most 
ringing effects. Like a good composer, he 
can indulge his brass without becoming 
Established 1760 
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‘brassy. Nor is he a mere maker of color 
pattern; his co‘or has a structural as well 
as a decorative function, his drawing is large 
in style, and his handling of pigment js 
boldly articulate and well adapted in scale 
to the forcible effect aimed at.” 

* * * 

Kanjiro Kawai, who is considered by his 
compatriots in Japan to be the greatest mas- 
ter potter of the present time, showed 200 
examples of his stoneware pottery at the 
Beaux Arts Gallery. The Times said: 
“There is about the shapes and textures and 
thumb marks and coloring of his produc- 
tions a refinement and distinction that fu'ly 
justify the lavish praise bestowed upon them, 
They bear the stamp of a true artist’s indj- 
viduality, and they are pure delight both to 
the sense of sight and of touch. : 
Kawai’s most fascinating pieces are those 
decorated with the intractable copper red, 
with the delicate dappled Namako glaze, and 
the silvery black Yo-ken (‘flame trans- 
formed’) Tenmoku.” 

Frank Rutter wrote in the Sunday Times: 
“The beauty of many of his Celadon, Peach- 
bloom, and ‘Splash’ wares rivals the achieve- 
ments of the ancient masters of China, and 
while his pottery shows variety not only in 
color and glazes, but also in shapes—the lat- 
ter indicating the decision and control of his 
throwing—it should be emphasized that all 
his wares, while achieving beauty, are emi- 
nently practical and designed for use.” 





If They Lived in This Day— 

The United States Military Academy is 
searching for eight missing generals—not 
missing in action, but from the collection of 
portraits of West Point graduates in Memo- 
rial Hall. The generals served both in the 
Civil and the Mexican Wars. They are: 
Don Carlos Buell, Samuel R. Curtis, Fred- 
erick Steele, William B. Franklin, Nathaniel 
Lyon, John G. Foster, Darius N. Couch, and 
Gordon Granger. 





Tunisian Paintings Shown 

At the Art Institute of Chicago, until Oct. 
14, is being shown a collection of Tunisian 
paintings by Eda Sterchi, of Chicago, who 
wears the decoration of the Order of Nichan 
litikhar (Legion of Art), bestowed by the 
Bey of Tunis, and the purple ribbon of the 
Palmes Academique, awarded by the French 
Government. She left during the last week 
in July for Tunis, where last year she occu- 
pied the palace of the crown prince. 





Immortality 


Recently a mail order house sent a cata- 
logue addressed to “Samuel Chapin, corner 
of State and Chestnut streets, Springfield, 
Mass.” He was one of the founders of the 
city, and Augustus Saint Gaudens’ statue, 
“The Puritan,” at the above address, is his 
memorial. 





Cranbrook Medal Chosen 
A simple but beautiful design called “Aim 
High” by E. Saarinen, son of Eliel Saarinen, 
the distinguished architect, has been choseft 
as the medal of the Cranbrook School at 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. It shows an Indiaa § 
shooting an arrow toward the zenith. 





Pennsylvania Museum Staff 
The Pennsylvania Museum of Art has at- 
nounced the appointment of Paul Vanderbilt 
as librarian and Paul M. Rea, former presi 
dent of the American Association of Mw 
seums, as chief of the division of educatiom. 
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A Henri Memorial 


Plans are under way to organize a Robert 
Henri Memorial Association for the purpose 
of erecting a memorial hall with a series of 
ga‘leries where unknown artists may exhibit. 
The Sante Fe and Taos art colonies are tak- 
ing the lead in a nation-wide movement. 
Miss Marian Loud of Detroit, now in Taos, 
in a letter to the Detroit News, says: 

“The passing of Robert Henri has inspired 
an effort to fulfill his life dream in the 
founding of a memorial hall, consisting of 
a series of galleries for unrestricted exhibi- 
tions. John Sloan is the prime mover in this 
movement in Santa Fe and Walter Ufer, in 
Taos. At this early moment the committee 
consists of, beside Sloan and Ufer, Eugene 
Speicher, George Luks, Paul Dougherty, 
Randall Davey, Witter Bynner, Mary Aus- 
tin, Andrew Dasburg and John Marin. Per- 
sons interested are invited to communicate 
with John Sloan, Santa Fe. 

“Sloan refers to Henri as the Abraham 
Lincoln of art in America, having set us free 
from a too great slavery to European ideals. 
Any group of artists who by reason of mu- 
tual sympathies and interests, on their own 
initiative, organize themselves for exhibition 
will find the proposed galeries open to them. 
The unknown artist will also find it possible 
through them to show what he can do.” 











Changing Modes 


“St. Agatha,” by Bernardini Luini. 


If any artist chose now to be as grewsome 
as this, what would he not have to answer 
for? Would he get into the rotogravure 
sections of the Sunday newspapers? The 











world has grown a bit squeamish since this 
work, “St. Agatha,” was painted by Bernar- 
dini Luini (1475-1541), famous follower of 
Leonardo da Vinci. No American newspaper 
reproduced it, in spite of the fact that it 
brought nearly $65,000 at the dispersal of the 
Joseph Spiridon co‘lection in Berlin. It rep- 
resents St. Agatha holding a dish containing 
her severed breasts, the signs of her martyr- 
dom. The purchaser was the art firm of 
Jacques Seligman & Co. 

Even more grewsome was Botticelli’s set 
of three paintings illustrating Boccaccio’s 
tale of Nastagio degli Onesti, showing the 
horseman pursuing the girl, tearing out her 
heart and feeding it to his dogs. The firm 
of J. & S. Goldschmidt paid $374,000 for the 
three. Artists may not paint such terrible 
subjects these days, but the sense of beauty 
possessed by Botticelli and Luini could sur- 
vive any change of “mores.” 





Baltimore Art Patron Dead 


Frederick Gottlieb, former head of a Bal- 
timore brewing company and a generous 
patron of art, died in his 77th year aboard 
the steamer Bergensfjord bound for Bergen, 
Norway. Many well known contemporary 
painters and sculptors received both moral 
and financial support in their days of strug- 
gle from Mr. Gottlieb. He possessed a large 
collection of paintings by American and Eu- 
ropean artists. 
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Berg’s “Auction 

Beliving that the prices which artists ask 
for their paintings are too high, George L. 
Berg organized an exhibition and “silent 
auction” of 61 of his paintings at a garage 
studio at 26 River Drive, on the Boston Post 
Road, South Norwalk, Conn. His injunc- 
tion to visitors was, “Bid what one or more 
is worth to you, and should your offer reach 
one-half my former price, then the sale is 
cosed.” 

The result was astounding. With two 
more weeks to go (the exhibition closes on 
Aug. 18), 16 paint’ngs had been sold out- 
right, and bids had been registered on 36 of 
the remaining 43. Mr. Berg says all of the 
pictures will be sold “and at an aggregate 
price that will enable me to paint in peace 
and not worry about doing something else 
for a living.” And 61 Bergs will be hung 
on the walls of homes acting as “silent sales- 
men” for more Bergs. 

According to the artist, the cars whizz by 
on the Boston Post Road, and, in spite of 
the alluring signs, very few people stop. 
But the majority of those who do stop, 
either buy a painting or leave a bid for one. 
The prices are within their means. 

The local papers gave much space to Mr. 
Berg’s “silent auction,” and published inter- 
views with him. “For years,” he is quoted 
as saying, “the art journals, magazines and 
press have derided the high prices asked by 
American painters. The artists admit them- 
selves to be guilty. I prefer my work hung 
in homes rather than stacked away profitably 
until I am dead.” 





Summer in Springfield 

For the first time the galleries of the 
Springfield, Ill, Art Association will be 
open throughout the summer, with an ex- 
hibition of portraits in oil by Henry Salem 
Hubbell, internationally known artist. One 
reason for this departure from precedent 
is that work is about to begin on the new 
Art Institute in Springfield and the asso- 
ciation wishes to arouse as much interest 
as possibie in the new venture. 

This year the annual season will open the 
first Thursday of. October with a lecture by 
Vachel Lindsay, Springfield’s own artist and 
poet. A display of the original and dec- 
orative designs which Mr. Lindsay has made 
for some of his poems will then be put on 
view. 





The Same There as Here 


Of the 1,200 exhibits at the recent Royal 
Academy exhibition in London, 190 works 
were shown. Only 30 of these were by 
Academicians. Ten thousand pictures were 
rejected. One critic asked, “Why not bring 
these out and let us have a look at them? 
Perhaps English art is not half as dead as 
it seems.” Which reminds New Yorkers that 
an Academy exhibition makes all the world 
akin. 





A Question of Law or Fact? 


A dispatch from Leningrad says that A!- 
bert Ottinger bought 70 Rembrandt etchings 
for $5,000, or $71 each. And this collector 
was formerly Attorney General of the State 
of New York! 





—— 


Hekking Honored 


The degree of Doctor of Fine Arts was 
conferred on William M. Hekking, director 
of the Albright Art Gallery, by Syracuse 
University. In making the award Chancel- 
lor Flint said: 

“William Mathews Hekking, Bachelor of 
Painting of Syracuse University, already 
honored by many prizes and medals awarded, 
because of your own excellence and high 
attainments in the Fine Arts, as teacher in 
our own and in other institutions of higher 
learning, as director of the Columbus Art 
School and Columbus Gallery, and now for 
some years as the able and constructive di- 
rector of the Albright Art Gallery in our 
great sister city of Buffalo, I admit you to 
the degree of Doctor of Fine Arts and invest 
you with all the rights and privileges ap- 
pertaining to that degree.” 





Negro Third Annual Arranged 


At the third annual exhibition of fine arts 
by negro artists, to be held at International 
House, New York city, next January under 
the auspices of the Harmon Foundation and 
the Federal Council of Churches, a $250 
prize given by an unnamed patron for the 
best piece of art is again a feature. In 1927 
the prize was won by Sargent Johnson for 
his head of a negro boy called “Sammy,” 
and the 1928 prize went to Malvin Gray 
Johnson for the painting, “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot.” The closing date for entries 
is Sept. 3. 
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A New Washington 


An uncatalogued Gilbert Stuart portrait 
of George Washington has been discovered 
at Morristown, N. J. The painting, a gift 
of the Van Vleck Lidgerwoods of London 
to the Washington Association of New Jer- 
sey, had been kept in a bank vault until 
recently and had escaped the notice of 
George C. Mason, Lawrence Park and Man- 
tle Fielding, authorities on Stuart. 


William Sawitsky, art historian, pro- 


nounced the portrait an original Gilbert 
Stuart and announced that he would include 
it in a forthcoming supp‘ement to Lawrence 
Park’s work on the early American master. 

“In my opinion,” said Mr. Sawitsky in the 
New York Times, “this is a genuine Gilbert 
Stuart. 


It has been somewhat overcleaned 
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and partly retouched, but is otherwise in good 
condition. Painted very thickly, it shows the 
characteristic technique of Stuart in the mod- 
eling of the face, in the high lights and in the 
treatment of the powdered wig.” 





Bronx Artists Form Group 

A new organization, to be known as the 
Cyasan Artists, has been formed in the 
Bronx and will hold annual exhibitions of 
members’ work. A chairman instead of a 
president will guide the destinies of the 
group. The following officers were elected: 
Chairman, E. O. McMullen; treasurer, 
George R. Smith, Jr.; secretary, Beatrice 
Leonard; directors, Frank Fogarty, Andrew 
Hingray, Prosper Invernizzi, Alexander 
Richardson, Michael Heiter, Arduino Iaricci 
and Alphonse Palumbo. 





Designs Cathedral 


Sir Edwin Lutyens has been chosen as the 
architect of the great Catholic cathedral at 
Liverpool. Sir Edwin is the designer of 
London’s cenotaph and the government build- 
ings at Imperial Delhi, India, and is the man 
most likely to produce something in the 
spirit of the modern age, according to the 
Church authorities. 

“We do not want something Gothic,” said 
Archbishop Downey. “The time has gone 
by when the church should be content with 
a weak imitation of medieval architecture. 
On the other hand we want nothing ‘Epstein- 
ish.” Our own age is worthy of interpreta- 
tion now, and there could be no finer place 
than a great seaport like Liverpool.” 
























THE BEST COLLECTIONS 


both large and small have been 
supplied with High Class Paintings, 
Water Colours and Etchings by 


HENRY J. 


BROWN 





Close to Christie’s 





THE RAEBURN GALLERY 
48, Duke Street, St. James’s, S. W. 


OOD PRICE PAID for Fine Portraits by 
Raeburn, Romney, Hoppner, Lawrence, etc. 


Late W. Lawson Peacock & Co. 


London 
Telephone: Gerrard 3217 














ALEX. REID & LEFEVRE, Ltd. 


Fine Paintings by the 
British and French Modern Masters 
la King St., St. James, London 














GODFREY PHILLIPS 
GALLERIES 
Old and Modern Masters 


43-44, Duke Street, St. James’s, London 
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REDFERN GALLERY 


27 Old Bond St., London, W. I. 
MONTHLY EXHIBITIONS OF BEST 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Always on View 
Wood Engravings 


Pictures 


Etchings 





120, PALL MALL 


THE FRENCH GALLERY 


Fine Pictures 
LONDON 


WALLIS & SON 











TURNER 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
OLD & MODERN MASTERS 
Ya Grafton Street, London 


OLD MASTERS 

















MAX ROTHSCHILD 


THE SACKVILLE GALLERY 
28, 
LONDON W. | 
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In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique 








Simplicity Is Keynote of Contempora Show 


Combination Dining and Gaming Table. Designed by Lucian Bernhard. 


Day after day throughout the summer art | 


lovers from all over the nation call at the 


signers who have banded themselves together 
under the name of Contempora. 


“Tt is said to be the first concrete effort,” | 


wrote Carlyle Burrows in the Herald Tri- 
bune, “to solve the problem of the average 
modern house by providing rational back- 
grounds for living, obtainable through mass 
production. It offers these 


standards of living.’ 
simplicity which is generally characteristic 
of all the rooms is an inevitable resu‘t of 


rooms to be | 
acquired as units, each unit a ‘complete, har- | 
monious ensemble, styled to meet existing | 
The note of | 


the harmonizing aim which guides the Con- 


| tempora project.” 
Art Center, 65 East 56th St., New York, to | 
see the exhibition of art in industry and the | 
eight “harmonized rooms” arranged by de- | 


The exhibition marks the debut of Rock- 
well Kent as a furniture designer. 





Napoleon’s Fowling Piece 
Napoleon’s sporting gun was knocked 
down to an unnamed collector for $1,450 at 
a Paris auction recently. The gun, which 


| bears the mark of the royal gunsmith, Le 


Page, has its barrel richly engraved with 
hunting subjects. Figures of the swan- 
necked dog, which is on so many Napoleonic 
relics, are prominent. 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly assist readers in locating any desired 
antique object, or in solving their problems 


| of decoration. 








Why Dealers Fail 


Arthur H. Hayward in the Boston Tran- 
script gives his answer to why some antique 
dealers fail while others are successful. 
“First, dealers who are not finding any 
business must have something wrong in their 
establishments. Either they are carrying a 
lot of mediocre stuff or else the prices are 
too high for the goods they have. 3 

“There is no use disguising the fact the 
antique buying pulbic knows what’s what. 
When they buy antiques they know what they 
want. They are not buying haphazard as 
they did twenty or thirty years ago. There 
have been many good books written since 
then by people who know, and collectors 
have been educating themselves so they don’t 
have to take the say-so of the dealers. 

“It’s getting harder and harder for dealers 
to dispose of second-grade stuff. Broken and 
cracked china and glass, furniture made or 
repaired by carpenters instead of cabinet 
makers; that is to say, pieces designed and 
made without that touch which distinguishes 
the work of an ordinary worker in wood 
from that of the man with the perception 
and feeling for design and proportion which 
stamps his creations as the work of an 
artist. 

“Then the dealer who is loaded up with 
these second quality pieces, having heard or 
read of the prices paid for choice things and 
often not being able to appreciate true val- 
ues, immediately marks up his stock to the 
same levels, with the result that the col- 
lectors looking for good things simply pass 
him by and he complains that there is no 
business. . . . 

“Antiques are growing scarcer each day. 
There are twenty collectors today sitting 
around waiting to grab the next fine piece 
coming on the market, where you had to 
coax one to look at it a score of years ago. 
And why shouldn’t dealers ask big prices if 
they have the goods, when they know they 
can get them? 

“Tt’s the old law of supply and demand 
worked out to the Nth degree. The cost of 
production doesn’t enter into the matter at 
all and of course is no criterion of values. 
The sky, or the desire and pocketbook of the 
collector, is the only limit.” 
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THE LITTLE GALLERY 
29 West 56th Street 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION 
BATIKS 
By Thelma Peck Harris 


Also an interesting group of modern 
French pottery and glass. 




















PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 
Send for illustrated catalog, 
144 pages, $1 
FLORENTINE ART 
PLASTER CO. 





2217 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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THE FINEST COLLECTION OF 
OLD FRENCH FRAMES 
4, Rue Victor-Masse, Paris 
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27 East Fifty-seventh Street 
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203 Bis Bd. St. Germain, Paris 
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Michie Tavern 


A iew miles from Charlottesville, on a 
modern highway, the old Michie Tavern now 
stands and though motor cars have taken 
away its peace and quiet they cannot take 
from it the romance of the past. This pic- 
turesque structure, built in 1740 by Patrick 
Henry’s father, carries one’s fancy back to 
the days when George III ruled the land. 
Within its walls gathered Royal Governors, 
French and English generals, Continental 
statesmen and even a President or two. 
What memories the old tavern must have! 

Mrs. Mark Henderson, who purchased the 
building a few years ago, has had it moved 
40 miles to its new location, not far from 
Monticello. 


its original place. Nothing is changed and 
it stands today a perfect example of the 
inns of Colonial days. 

Edith Tunis Sale gives an interesting de- 
scription in the Antiquarian: “A low wall, 
presenting the combination of native stone 


Here it has been rebuilt with: 
every beam, peg and piece of woodwork in; 





and horizonal logs, protects the sloping lawn 
below the tavern, and a flagged walk with 
some original and historic stones leads the 
traveler beneath the shade of old oak trees 
direct to the house. 

“Those who are interested in any form of 
the antique will be concerned with the treat- 
ment of the interior. Four doors lead in or 
out of the hall, swinging on original wrought- 
iron hinges and fastening with ancient locks. 
That on the right of the entrance opens into 
the quaintly named ‘Ladies’ Parlor,’ where 
Queen Anne rush-seat chairs are in perfect 
accord with a slant-front desk which has a 
scrolled apron. A rare bit of old block 
print hangs back of the turned four-poster 
bed, which is covered with a Spread Eagle 
candlewick quilt further elaborated with a 
pine tree border and fringe. 

“A ladder back armchair is placed before 
the open fireplace, and pottery figures stand 
at each end of the mantel, upon which hangs 
a ‘betty’ lamp. A splendid pitcher of Ben- 
nington Parian ware decorates a tea table 
and candles in tin sconces throw soft lights 
upon the roughly finished plaster walls of 
periwinkle blue. The latter are encircled at 
the base by an old ivory paneled dado. The 
windows are softened by white organdie 
curtains which hang between others of pink 
flowered chintz, and above these are valances 
of antique macramé. Hooked rugs—a choice 
collection—are scattered about the floor, 
adding to the old-time atmosphere. 

‘The Master’s Room on the opposite side 
of the hall is notable for original exposed 
beams and furniture that awakens the envy 








RALPH M. CHAIT 


19 East 567TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Ancient Chinese Works 
of Art 


DEALING IN CHINESE ART SINCE 1910 





EXPERTS : Accredited by Great Museums 
and Connoisseurs 


CATALOGUERS of Many Famous Collections 








of the connoisseur. There is a very fine 
William and Mary highboy with flat, curved 
stretchers and six trumpet legs. The dupli- 
cate of this is said to be in the White 
House. A four-post bed with frivolous 
drapery is covered with a spread of glazed 
chintz, and beneath this rests, as of yore, a 
trundle bed. Other pieces that claim admira- 
tion are a comb-back Windsor chair w-th 
writing arm, a child’s wing chair and a 
small round table with well-turned legs and 
stretchers. The rough plaster walls are apri- 
cot in color and again one finds macramé 
valance, organdie curtains and old chintz. 
“The third room on this floor occupies the 
full length of the house at the rear of the 
ha!l, and this, the old kitchen or keeping 
room, is most delightful. The unusual lines 
of the low ceiling, the curious exposure of 
the beams, the stylistic furnishings, all con- 
tribute to its truly Colonial charm. It is 
doubtful if the room can be excelled in 
treatment, for the array of tables, chairs and 
articles of Colonial cookery art have been 
collected with great intelligence and care. . . . 
“Those of us who are privileged to visit 
this old Inn may, the better, reconstruct the 
simple homes of our forefathers, and while 
we indulge in this reconstruction we may 
broaden our knowledge of the early crafts 
of Colonial days; follow the progress of the 
craftsmen and their, at first, naive efforts 
to introduce decorative shapes into the homes 
of their time. Perhaps the results of these 
efforts do not measure up to our famous 
cabinetmakers of after years, but the first 
arrivals at least founded the traditions which 
were to be carried on by their descendants.” 





Earliest Pine Room 

A magnificent paneled room of the period 
of James I has been purchased for the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum by subscribers, 
with the assistance of a grant from the 
National Art Collections fund. It is prob- 
ably the earliest complete untouched pine 
room existing and is of peculiar interest be- 
cause of its historical associations. 

The paneling is supposed to have formed 
part of the fittings of Houghton House. 
This house was built about 1615 by Mary 
Sidney, Countess of Pembroke, Sir Philip 
Sidney’s sister, and is generally believed to 
have been the original of the “House Beau- 
tiful’ described by John Bunyan in “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” 





A Cabinet 





Tutankhamen’s Linen Casket. 


The manufacturers of radio cabinets now 
and then put real art and fine workmanship 
into their product. Now this one— 

Your pardon! A slight mistake, that’s all. 
The object pictured above is the linen chest 
that belonged to King Tutankhamen, and 
which was put into one of the chambers of 
his tomb so that he might have a cleanly 
voyage westward over the sands to the Isles 
of the Blest, presided over by the one god, 
Aten, whose godhead was proclaimed by his 
father-in-law, Akhnaten, the first monotheist 
of all history. It is part of the objects kept 
back by the finders of Tutankhamen’s tomb 
for a continuing archeological performance. 

On the page opposite is depicted some fur- 
niture shown by Contempora. Thirty-three 
centuries of cabinetry lie between these two 
pages of THe Art DicEst. 





Tue Art Dicest’s pages have become a 
directory of the art and antique dealers of 
the world. 











Heeramaneck 
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78, Avenue des 
Champs Elysees 
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Cc. CHIANTELLI & CO. 


Restorer of Any Valuable Object of Art 
Paintings Relined for the 
NEW YORE 


572 LEXINGTON AVE. 














THE ANTIQUE SHOP 
45 MECHANIC ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Call at our new location. 
Extensive and rare collection of real Antiques. 


P. H. AND 8S. E. H. SAFFORD 
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Among the Print Makers, 


Old 


and Modern 











Beauty of Old 


“Girl on a Balcony” by Harunobu. 


“Girl on a Balcony” by Harunobu, repro- 
duced above, has just been acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art from the 
Frederick E. Church collection. Harunobu 
was the earliest artist to make use of the 
technique of multicolor printing and this is 
one of his most beautiful as well as rarest 
designs. It shows a girl with a lantern on 
a balcony. The fresh young figure, like the 
cherry blossoms above her, stands out against 
the blackness of the night. 





Gives Prints to Baltimore 

Miss Blanche Adler has given the Balti- 
more Museum of Art six prints from the 
current exhibition of “Fifty Prints of the 
Year”: Jean Crawford Adams’ “Fuenter- 
rabia, Spain ;” Ilse Bischoff’s “Italian Wash- 
erwomen;”’ Homer Boss’ “The Desert;” 
Wharton Esherick’s “Harvesting ;” H. Glin- 
ten Kamp’s “Easter Procession, Seville, 
Spain ;” and Gan Ko!ski’s “Provincetown.” 
She has also given the following six French 
prints: Moreau’s “Grande Vue d’Aubenas ;” 
Schwartz’ “Jeunesse ;” Steinlen’s “Le Trois 
Compangons;” Utrillo’s “Notre Dame de 
Paris ;” Vlaminck’s “Le Village de Louvil- 
liers ;” Laboureur’s “La Pache a !a Ligne.” 








J. B. NEUMANN 


New Art Circle and Print Room 


9 E. 57th St., New York 
Graphisches Kabinett, MUENCHEN 
Neumann & Nierendorf, BERLIN 








MABEL ULRICH’S 


BOOK AND PRINT GALLERIES 
Books—rare and usual 


Etchings and other om. Importations. 
MINNEAPOLIS is 1200 NICOLLET 

7 . 4th and oa 3 
21 Ist Ave., S.W. 
9 SUPERIOR ST. 





DULUTH 














A Whistler Anniversary 

When Whistler, after his famous suit 
against Ruskin, was “down and out” in 1879, 
had gone into bankruptcy, and when all his 
be‘ongings in his Chelsea home, including the 
plates for his early etchings, had been sold 
for the benefit of his creditors, the London 
concern known as the Fine Art Society gave 
him a commission to go to Venice and pro- 
duce a set of twelve etchings. He was to 
receive a little less than $3,000. He brought 
back the famous first “Venice Set,” which 
the Fine Art Society offered, in an edition 
of 100, at $250. Today a set could not be 
assembled by a collector for $25,000. 

The Fine Art Society has just marked the 
jubilee of the first “Venice Set” by holding 
an exhibition of Whistler’s etchings in the 
same room where the original twelve were 
first shown to the public. But it was found 
impossible to obtain more than three of the 
set. 

Frank Rutter in commenting on the show 
wrote that Whistler’s etchings “mark a mile- 
stone in the history of the art, for nothing 
like them had ever been done before.” He 
quoted Duret, who said, “Never had anybody 
tried to render so much with so little toil 
apparent.” The 1879 exhibition, however, 
was not quite a success, although it served 
in a measure to rehabilitate the artist’s name. 
It was not until the last Venice set was 
shown in 1886 that London capitulated. 





German Print Makers 

All the prominent figures in German print 
making are represented at, the exposition of 
German engraving now being. held at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris... Ruth Green 
Harris, writing in the New York Times, 
says that, “created by a sense of restrained 
vigor, the general atmosphere of the show is 
one. of gentleness. The show is comprehen- 
sive, including Germany’s soundest talent. . . . 

“For the most part, judging from this 
show, the Germans are more _interestedly 
occupied with portraits than with landscapes ; 
and with the so-called genre, where inhabi- 
tants are given a more prominent part than 
the earth on which they live. No one knows 
more about portraiture than does Oscar 
Kokoschka; no one has created a more per- 
sonal form in which to express his knowl- 
edge. Within the beauty of this form he 
makes almost terrifying discoveries about 
his sitters. Those whom he portrays are 
wholly himself and wholly the individuals 
about whom he learns too much.” 





Gives 121 Pennells to Museum 

A notable group of 121 works of Joseph 
Pennell, including etchings, lithgraphs and 
drawings, donated by John F. Braun, are 
among the recent gifts to the Pennsylvania 
Museum. Other gifts include eleven paint- 
ings by a group of American artists com- 
prising Alexander, Blakelock, Mary Cassatt, 
Chase, Dougherty, Eakins, Johnson, Rosen, 
Thayer, Weir and Wyant, presented by 
Alexander Simpson, Jr., and a group of illus- 
trated books donated by A. S. S. Rosenbach 
and Philip H. Rosenbach. 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly look up any print desired hy a reader. 
Address: Tue Art Dicest, 9 East 59th St. 





“Standards” 


There are two exhibitions now on view 
in the print galleries of the Metropolitan 
Museum. One, opened early in the year, 
contains almost a hundred prints covering 
the period from the middle XVth century to 
the end of the XIXth. The other, recently 
opened, is composed of contemporary prints 
by living artists and prints made in the last 
50 years. 

Wiliiam M. Ivins, Jr., writes in the Mu- 
seum’s July Bulletin: “Each of these exhi- 
bitions may be thought of as a critical com- 
mentary upon the other. The retrospective 
exhibition contains little that for the moment 
does not seem to have achieved stable value. 
The contemporary exhibition contains little 
that for the moment has found any even 
generally accepted valuation. Where the old 
prints have been accepted to the extent that 
they are taken as a matter of course—the 
only questions raised about them being those 
of their rarity or the excellence of their im- 
pressions—the new prints are almost without 
exception the subject of a debate which in 
many instances is little less than acrimonious. 

“Aside from any question of artistic merit, 
the one great and immediately , noticeable 
difference between the two, exhibitions is 
that where one of them seems to be made 
up of things that have shaken down into 
their places, the other is composed of things 
for which as yet no greatest common divis- 
ors have been found. A quiet homogeneous 
group is opposed by an explosive heterogen- 
eous group—a group of definitely knowable 
and placeable personalities is balanced by 
the constantly shifting patterns in,a kalei- 
doscope. As time goes by we will come to 
recognize the permanency of some of these 
recurring patterns while the, rest will fade 
from the memories of all but .the profes- 
sional historians and the cataloguers in the 
great public print collections. 

“However one may feel about this, it must 
be confessed that one cannot well see how 
it could’be otherwise. It is ali very well to 
talk about standards and about how all good 
art has certain common factors that are 
capable of recognition—but only after the 
event, after the dust has settled and the 
lebris been swept away. If there is one 
thing that is certain it is that it is almost 
impossible to judge effectively of the present 
by the past. The values of the past are so 
different from the values of the present that 
it may even be doubted, and most seriously, 
whether the present has any values that are 
presently discernible.” 
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In the Realm of Rare Books and Manuscripts 
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Priceless Books 


When the delegates to the World Congress 
of Librarians at Rome visited the monastery 
founded by St. Benedict 1,400 years ago at 
Montecassino, they saw some of the most 
valuable books in the world. Some of them 
were: “The Golden Asse” and the “Meta- 
morphoses” of Apuleius, the History and 
Annuals of Tacitus, Cicero’s oration, “Pro 
Cluentino,” and his essays, “The Nature of 
the Gods,” “Republica” and “About the 
Laws” and Ovid’s “Fasti.” 

The New York Herald Tribune said: 
“During the Midd'e Ages, when barbarians 
were sacking libraries and internal feuds 
were intent on burning them, the Benedictine 
monks of Montecassino patiently copied im- 
mortal works and thus preserved for today 
priceless books that would otherwise have 
been lost forever. . . 

“The oldest grammar in history also was 
preserved intact by the Benedictines. This 
was Varrone’s ‘Latin Language.’ Monte- 
cassino kept unharmed the only original copy. 
Upon this all grammars, down to the Eng- 
lish grammar taught in American schools, 
have in part been based. 

“The work of the Benedictine monks in 
preserving priceless books of the Church has 
been even more remarkable. Original works 
of St. Jerome, St. Augustine, St. Cyprian 
and St. Ambrose; the most ancient papal 
decree, that of John VIII; the oldest text 
of a decree by Gratian, famous codifier of 
laws, have all been saved from the depreda- 
tions of time and of men by the Benedictine 
brethren.” 





Shaw and Shakespeare 

At one of the most notable book sales held 
this season at Sotheby’s, London, David 
Garrick’s copy of the second folio of Shake- 
speare, dated 1632, was sold to Gabriel Wells 
for $2,250. 

A new Bernard Shaw record was probably 
established when Gabriel Wells paid $6.006 
for the manuscript of the comedy, “You 
Never Can Tell,” containing eight pages in 
Shaw’s hand and 179 typed pages, with 
humerous corrections. 

A first edition, dated 1847, of Charlotte 
Bronte’s “Jane Eyre” was purchased by 
Quaritch’s for $3,350. The Rosenbach Co. 
paid $2,150 for an autograph manuscript of 
some remarks by Charles Lamb on J. F. 
Russell’s poem, “Emily.” 

Maggs Brothers gave $3,350 for “Treasure 
Island,” Boston, 1884, containing an inscrip- 
tion from Stevenson to Dr. G. H. Brandt 
reading: “In this edition which I give as a 
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curiosity, the text is pretty corrupt, and all 
the MS. notes on the map have been printed 
in the same red ink—a device which probably 
saved my American publisher expense, but 
which makes cat-meat of the map as an 
illustration to the story, since Captain Flint, 
Mr. Bones and Jim Hawkins can hardly have 
used the same ink bottle. R. L. S.” 





“Vicar of Wakefield,” $7,350 


The library of the late G. W. Panter, sold 
recently at Sotheby’s, brought $68,300. 
Quaritch’s, London dealers, paid a record 
price for a first edition of Goldsmith’s “The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” It changed hands for 
$7,350, exceeding the previous figure by 
nearly $1,000. Other items were a letter by 
Goldsmith to Mrs. Thrale, which brought 
$6,500, and a first edition of “The Deserted 
Village,” $3,200. 

Two copies of Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels” 
brought $9,000 and $4,500, respectively; the 
first purchased by Quaritch’s, the second by 
Gabriel Wells. 





Washington Letter, $4,600 


A letter written by Washington to John 
Paul Jones on July 22, 1787, mentioning 
Count de Rochambeau, commander of the 
French military forces sent to America, so'd 
for $4,000 at Sotheby’s. Another Washing- 
ton letter written to Major Harrison, dated 
Nov. 4, 1789, at Mount Vernon, brought 
$725. 

At the same sale a rare copy of the first 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson went 
for $6,100. Maggs Brothers bought all three. 





American MSS. Coming Home 

A collection of 60 volumes of manuscript 
in the form of letters, stateménts and re- 
ports, regarding events in America during 
the last two years of the Revo‘tutionary War, 
is about to come to the United States, ac- 
cording to a news dispatch from~ London. 
The Royal Institute of London, present 
owners of the collection, wishes to recon- 
struct its lecture theatre and is proposing to 
raise part of the necessary funds by selling 
the documents. Negotiations with an Amer- 
ican buyer are now going on. 





From 1s. to $7,000 

At Hodgson’s (London) recent sale of 
18th century modern first editions, Quaritch’s 
paid $7,000 for a copy of Fitzgerald’s “Ru- 
baiyat of Omar Khayyam,” published by 
Quaritch in 1859 at a shilling. The little 
book, consisting of 18 pages, is in the orig- 
inal buff paper wrapper, uncut. Fifty years 
ago it was purchased by the owner from 
Quaritch for seven guineas. 








G. HESS, Munich 


Briennerstrasse 9 
Cat. 33 Ready 
Manuscripts, Books XI-XVIth C 
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Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
search for any rare book or manuscript a 
subscriber may want. Address; 9 East 





59th St. 





Saved for England 


The Luttrell Psalter, one of the finest 
illuminated English manuscripts, was with- 
drawn at the last minute from a Sotheby 
auction and privately bought for the British 
Museum. The price, $157,500, was lent, inter- 
est free, to the Museum, it is thought, by 
Messrs. Quaritch. Had the manuscript been 
left on the auction block it wou!d probably 
have brought $250,000. 

The Luttrell Psalter contains 309 leaves 
and is famous for the marginal drawings in 
colors and gold illustrating the life and cus- 
toms of medieval England. It was executed 
in 1340 for Sir Geoffrey Luttrell of Lenham, 
Lincolnshire, and was owned by Mrs. Alfred 
Noyes, wife of the poet, who inherited it 
from her grandfather, Sir Frederick Weldin. 

In a press interview Mrs. Noyes said: “I 
felt this precious relic of medieval England 
could not be allowed to go abroad. It was to 
have been put on the market 18 months ago 
by a member of the family, who understood 
it was his. The ownership was under dis- 
cussion for some time, and it was only three 
days before the sale they knew the MSS. 
was really mine. 

“Owing to pressure of inheritance duties 
the necessity of selling the MSS. still re- 
mained, but rather than see it leave England 
I decided to let the British Museum have it 
at the lowest figure I could afford.” 

The “Bedford Book of Hours,” almost as 
famous as the Luttrell manuscript, went to 
Quaritch’s for $165,000. This also will go 
to the British Museum as soon as this figure 
can be raised. Messrs. Quaritch will charge 
no interest. 





“Home, Sweet Home” 


A manuscript of “Home, Sweet Home” by 
John Howard Payne, in the author’s own 
handwriting, and addressed to Mrs. Joshua 
Bates, has been deposited in the Library of 
Congress by Leander McCormick-Goodhart, 
commercial secretary of the British Em- 
bassy. The Library will keep it on view in 
a conspicuous place. 

Payne wrote his immortal song, perhaps 
the best beloved in the English language, in 
Paris in 1823, as one of the songs of the 
opera “Clari.” On May 8, 1823, the song 
was first sung in public when the opera was 
performed at Covent Garden. 





How Great Is Galsworthy? 


John Galsworthy has presented the original 
autograph manuscript of his series of “For- 
syte Chronicles,” with the author’s correc- 
tions and revisions, to the British Museum. 
It is not often that the British Museum ac- 
cepts the manuscripts of living authors, but 
precedent was not followed in the case of 
Galsworthy’s gift. The “Forsyte Chroni- 
cles” are bound in red morocco and are esti- 
mtaed to have a commercial value of $40,000. 
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A Rich Sculptor 


“Nollekens and His Times,” by John 
Thomas Smith, has now been published in a 
popular edition with an introduction by Wal- 
ter Sichel (Oxford: The World’s Classics, 
2s.)._ The book might be called a collabora- 
tion of one of the cleverest and most unkind 
of biographers with one of the most eccen- 
tric of subjects. The caustic Smith, who sat 
at Nolleken’s feet and board for the greater 
part of his life, was almost as well equipped 
for writing the sculptor’s life as was Bos- 
well when he made Johnson immortal 
Hero-worship, however, was the least of 
Smith’s faults. 

J. C. Squire, reviewing the book in the 
London Observer, says. “Why was Smith 
so pitiless regarding Nollekens’s weaknesses ? 
It is generally, and plausibly, supposed that 
Smith (who was an executor) was enraged 
at being left a tiny legacy, and took his 
revenge in his book. We may guess at what 
were his feelings when he found that Nolle- 
kens had left no less than two hundred 
thousand (about £1,000,000 in the money 
of today) and that he himself had been 
given merely his executor’s hundred. It is 
possible that Nollekens knew precisely what 
he was doing and had as good an eye for 
Smith’s weaknesses as Smith had for his! 
He was a very shrewd old man. 

“Joseph Nollekens was born in Dean- 
street, Soho, on August 11, 1737, second 
son of a Fleming who had settled in England 
and married here. When he was eleven his 
father died; shortly afterwards his mother 
married a Welshman and vanished to Wales, 
leaving him apprenticed to Scheemakers. 
After ten years’ hard work in house and 
studio, in the course of which he had won 
several of the Society of Arts’ prizes for 





models in clay, he set out (in 1760) for 
Rome, where he arrived with twenty-one 
guineas. But he was industrious, economical, 
and enterprising. He sent home and sold 
works of his own as he did them. He con- 
trived to meet English visitors to Rome, in- 
cluding Garrick and Sterne: and whom he 
met he modeled. He bought antique works, 
in al! kinds of materials, and sold them to 
connoisseurs at home. 

“Nollekens even went so far as to smuggle 
lace, etc., into England; his head of Sterne 
was one work which went home containing 
contraband. Ten years in Rome and he re- 
turned to London. An enormous volume of 
work came in at once. At thirty-five he was 
an Academician, and within a couple of 
years more both His Majesty and Dr. John- 
son had sat to him. : 

“For all the scores of stories at Nolle- 
kens’s expense, for all the meanness and 
sharpness of this bright-eyed and unkempt 
little human magpie, one would much rather 
meet him than Smith—which is to the credit 
of Smith’s observation, memory and art. 
Nollekens was a ‘character’ of the first 
order; he happened also to be a very fine 
sculptor who could hold his own in the age 
of Flaxman and Chantrey. 

“The republication of this book should 
send some people back to the works of our 
English sculptors, most of which are so 
scattered and secluded that they are very 
little known even to well-informed critics of 
the arts. It is chiefly in Baedeker’s Italics 
that the names of Bacon, Banks, Wilton, and 
Mrs. Damer are enumerated; and even of 
Flaxman and Chantrey how many works 
could most connoisseurs of sculpture name?” 

Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly have any art book published sent to a 
subscriber. Address: 9 East 59th St. 























A NEW INTERNATIONAL ART MONTHLY 


for Lovers of Art and Art Collectors: 


of art-collecting. 


etc..—are exploited. 








PANTHEON 


Edited by 
Otto von FaLKeE anp Aucust L. MAYER 


“Pantheon” is devoted to the art of all periods and all people, and comprises all branches 
i Its foremost task, however, is to discuss and illustrate the ancient ort 
oduced by ali culture-spreading races, including those of Asia ana Africa. 

‘aintings, the plastic and graphic arts, and also all branches of applied arts—furniture, 
ceramics, glass, the art of goldsmiths and of workers in. other metals, textiles, weapons, 


Besides eminent leading essays, every issue contains illustrated information concerning new 
acquisitions of the public and private collections throughout the world, concerning remark- 
able works of art appearing on the international art-market, art-sales, literature, etc. 


Wealth, beauty and impressive size of its illustrations make of 
“Pantheon” 
the most beautiful art-magazine in the world. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 


RM. 36.—including postage 
A specimen number will be furnished upon request to the publishers or their representatives: 
London: 
W. & G. FOYLE Ltd. 
119-125 CHarinc Cross Roap, W. C. 2 
New York: 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO. 


131 Varick STREET 
For English-speaking readers each issue contains the English translation of all essential 
parts of the leading articles. 


Publishers: 
F. BRUCKMANN, A.-G. 


MUNCHEN, NYMPHENBURGERSTR, 86 
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Despite 


All art is labeled as aristocratic by Merle 
Armitage in his book, “The Aristocracy of 
Art,” published by Jake Zeitlin, Los Angeles, 
at $1.50. This is “bunk” pure and simple, 
according to Arthur Millier of the Los An- 
geles Times. He says: “To the gist of the 
quarrel: ‘Aristocracy! Why drag that in? 
As long as Mr. Armitage is his nautral self, 
expressing his almost unconscious, instinctive 
reactions to art, he writes with a rare direct- 
ness. Not that he tells one much about art 
itself, but he emphasizes the truth that sensi- 
tiveness to art requires special inherent qual- 
ities which do not grow on every family tree, 
Some people are and others are not interested 
in art. But some very sensitive individuals 
are not in the least interested in the so-called 
fine arts. They prefer flowers or horses, or 
business. 

“The thesis that becaus¢ a person is an 
artist or an art appreciator he is, willy nilly, 
a member of a human caste, is just another 
chunk of contemporary art nonsense. While 
the writer goes to some lengths to tone down 
the ‘holier than thou’ implication of his 
theme, anyone with horse sense can see its 
essential weakness. His attempt to drag in 
Webster is childish. 

“But it is this very childishness that proves 
the final virtue of the essay, which is really 
worth reading, not for its silly argument, 
but because Mr. Armitage, unlike most art 
writers, is really intimate with art itself. 
He hunts for it, recognizes it with all a 
child’s freshness when it is menat for him, 
and is not happy until he has made it his 
own possession. And something of this 
native quality of the man will out here and 
there between the lines of his meaningless 
argument. This sort of stuff is contagious, 
so I recommend you to buy the book, laugh 
at the aristocracy bunk, and savor the at- 
thor’s very real love for art itself.” 





A Henry Alken Book 

A representation of the first steeplechase 
on record is one of the eight full-page color 
plates illustrating Henry Alken’s work in 
vol. 5 of “Famous Sporting Prints” (Will- 
iam Edwin Rudge, New York, in conjunc- 
tion with The Studio, London). The repro- 
ductions, full of hounds and horses, are 
typical of the work of this artist, which is 
so much sought by collectors. There 1s 4 
condensed biography. 











METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM STUDIES 


A Semi-Annual Periodical for 
Students and Collectors 


VOLUME I, TWO PARTS 


Now on Sale 
87 PER VOLUME $4 PER PART 


THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM of ART 


New York : Circular M on Request 
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A Review of the Field 


in Art Education 











School. 


subject clasp 
who keeps th 


Gargoyles, Etc. 


Gargoyles of the faculty, designed by ad- 
yanced students in modeling, are to adorn 
the new building of the Massachusetts Art 
They are to form the crowning 
decorations of thirty exterior buttresses. The 
significance of some of the gargoyles or 
stone water-spouts is indicated by what the 


directors deemed it wise to change the name 
to Massachusetts Art School. This 
done three years ago. 

“It should be kept in mind,” says the 
principal in the Boston Transcript, “that the 
sole purpose of the introduction of drawing 
in the public schools was ‘the advancement 
of art in industry.’ 

“The teaching objective is still an impor- 
tant one, but the aim of art in general edu- 
cation has changed. Modern invention with 


was 


s in his hands. Dean Wilder, 
e records, holds a scroll bearing 


selling has presented a different problem in 
art teaching. The earlier need for training 
in ability to draw has wisely given place to 
a study of the elements involved in applied 
art, the fundamental principles of design. 
For it is recognized that the modern worker 
is less of a hand-craftsman than ever in 
the world’s history, white all citizens of a 
community are purchasers and consumers of 
industrial art. Therefore taste and appre- 





letters; Mr. Headey has a swastika, to rep- 
resent his work in teaching design. 

The Boston Transcript says: “Whether 
the suggestion of the character of these 
grotesques came originally from the native 
humor of the faculty in charge or from some 
student working under them, is not recorded ; 
but it was decided that they should all be 
different and should all be facial caricatures 
of the faculty. 

“In any event the models were completed 
and approved ready for use by the carver 
who is now at work upon them and their 
student authors may lay a_ well-founded 
claim to having had an important share in 
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the decoration of the building where, in good 
time, they may point to their contributions 
executed in enduring stone. Thus builded 
the Gothic craftsmen in medizval times.” 
The school was established in 1873 under 
the name of the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School “to give the most thorough possible 
training and knowledge in all matters relat- 
ing to the art of teaching drawing and also 
all technical knowledge of art as applied to 
industry.” But as the students drifted 
farther and farther from the teaching side 
of art and the people were continually con- 
fusing it with the State Normal School, the 








In delightful California 


AN ACCREDITED ART SCHOOL offering 
courses—leading to the Bachelor’s degree—in 


Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Education. 
FALL TERM: AUG. 5 to DEC. 20 


Write F. H. MEYER, Director, for catalog 
Broadway at College Av., Oakland, Calif. 


its prob'ems of mass production and mass 


ciation are the new teaching objective. 
“An enlightened taste naturally 














The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
The Oldest Art School in America 
SUMMER SCHOOL NOW OPEN 
CHESTER SPRINGS, CHESTER CO., PA. 


(Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia) 
INSTRUCTORS 
JoserH T. Pearson, Jr. Georce Harpinc Paut Botton Wescott 
Henry McCarter ALBERT LAESSLE Mii.prep B. MILLER 
Classes in Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, Illustration and Sculpture. Resident 
Instructors, Students may register at any time for two weeks or longer. Large well lighted 
studios. Separate dormitories, with modern conveniences for men and women. Reference 
required. Limited student list. 
EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 7 
Send for circular to D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 
Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. Bell Telephone: Chester Springs ro 














The BEECHWOOD SCHOOL 
of FINE ART 


A Department of BEAVER COLLEGE 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
Courses in Drawing and Painting, Illustration 
Design, Fashion Illustration and Interior Decoration 


Leading to A.B. Degree 
ATHLETICS DORMITORIES 


ROY C. NUSE, Director 


SWIMMING POOL 
CATALOGUE 
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ART SCHOOL 


of Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) 
58 W. 57TH Sr., 


Instructors: 
Gro. ELMER Browne, N.A., 
ARTHUR SCHWIEDER Lioyp Cor 
ARTHUR BLACK 





New York City 
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‘or ers 
Register Now. Send for catalog D 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SCHOOL OF ART 
729 BOYLITON VT. BOSTON. MAL 
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INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. LIFE, PORTRAIT, POSTER, 
FABRIC DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN AND 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


School enlarged to double former capacity 


COURSES REVISED TO ALL THAT IS LATEST IN ART 
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Kihn-Ten Eyck Art School 


STAMFORD, CONN. P. O. Address: 595 Shippan Ave. 


LANDSCAPE :: PORTRAIT 
ETCHING and COMMERCIAL 


as well as 


FINE ARTS IN ALL MEDIUMS 


May Ist to November 1st 
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Alexander Archipenko 


Ecole d’Art 


SCULPTURE : 
DRAWING : 
CERAMIC 


PAINTING 
MOSAIC 


Winter Courses from Sept. 15 


16 W. 6lst ST.. NEW YORK 

















INQUIRE about the only School of Its Kind 


4 . 
N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 
New York-Paris (Parsons) CATALOGUES 
INTERNATIONAL ProvessionaL Tratninc—laterior Arc bitec 
ture and Decoration; Cos: ume and Siage Design; Advertis 
ing Illustration; Teachers’ Training. etc 


NEW TERM IN NEW YORK BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4th 
Address Sec’y 2239 Broadway, N. Y. City 




















Philadelphia School of Design 


for Women 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial 
and Decorative Design. Poster and Advertising 
Art. Interior Decoration. Fashion Lllustration 
and Costume Design. [Illustration. Normal 
Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 


Broad and Master Sts. 


Write for Catalog 











UNIV. OF DENVER DEP’T OF ART 


CHAPPELL SCHOOL) 


Fall Term Registration, Sept. 9th & 10th, 1929 
Classes for students desiring credit towards a 
B.A. degree and classes for students not de- 
siring University credit. Classes in Free Hand 
Drawing, Action Sketch, Methods of Teaching 
Art, Painting, Water Color or Oil, Design, 
Life Drawing, Anatomy, Interior Decoration, 
Sculpture, Commercial and Fashion Illustra- 
tion and Juvenile. Catalog ‘U’ sent on request. 
1300 Logan Street, Denver, Colo 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
College of Fine Arts 

Short Diploma Courses in Architecture, De- 
sign of Printing and Interior Decoration. 

Degree Courses:, Painting, Interior Decora- 
tion, History of Art, Painting and Sculpture, 
Design of Printing and Architecture. Also 
courses in Furniture Design, Costume De- 
sign and Illustration. Classes start Sept. 24. 
SECRETARY, COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
@ Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 











MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE—OPERA CLASS 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 


Enrollment open—Send for Catalog ‘‘A’’ 
Tel. Acad. 3860 
813 W. 105th Street New York, N. Y. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
T Practical “Study i 
instruction in Advertising 
Art, Illustration, Life, Lettering and De- 
sign, Fashions, interior Decoration, Lay- 
out & Art Directing. Two-year and short 
courses. Individual attention. Faculty of 
international reputation. Student body of 
400. Send 


irectors— 
Harry L. Timmins—Frank H. Young. 
American Academy of Art 


Dept. 0.1125 Kimball Bidg , Chicago. II. 





LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Commercial Art, Teacher 
Training, Interior, Costume and 
Industrial Design. 

For illustrated catalog address 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 


Dept. A. D., 488 Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








adequate satisfaction, which, in turn, de- 
mands greater beauty in manufacture. The 
public schools have been an important factor 
creating the present enlightened taste. 

“But the market for the teacher product 
of the school had long been filled in our 
Commonwealth, and with the annual turn- 
over of from twenty five to thirty teachers 
a year it became evident that in a school of 
four hundred the problem of art in industry 
should be given greater consideration. 

“From the very beginning it was inevitable 
that some students would never be teachers 
and if they started in that occupation their 
exceptional talents would lead to profes- 
sional art production. As the years pro- 
gressed and the teaching market dwindled, 
more and more graduates and students fol- 
lowed this course. : 

“For some years the school in one way or 
another has made flash contacts with indus- 
try. There have come numerous hurried 
requests for design competitions, posters, 
lettering and other art service, which are 
seldom of a deeply serious or permanent 
character. A particular situation has been 
aided, but with a few exceptions the service 
has been limited and transient. 

“The marked trend in design, style and art 
in industry today presents the same old chal- 
lenge that prevailed fifty-eight years ago, but 
with a far wider application and with far 
greater consequences to the industries of the 
Commonwealth and to New England. 

“The Massachusetts School of Art hopes 
to meet this challenge in the spirit of mod- 
ern times. It was established by the Com- 
monwealth for such a purpose. It seeks 
advice, suggestion, support and co-operation 
in the kind of service it always has given, 
but more especially in new and more scien- 
tific ways which will tend to benefit industry 
permanently. A new set-up, therefore, is 
presented.” 





Fletcher’s Scotch Pupils 


When Captain Percy F. Godenrath, Cana- 
dian connoisseur, not long ago did the unpre- 
cedented thing of buying in London every one 
of the 66 exhibits in the 14th annual exhibi- 
tion of the Graver-Printers in Colour, the 
Edinburgh Evening News announced that 
four artists of that city were included—Miss 
Mabel Royds, Miss E. York Brunton, Miss 
M. Watanabe and Miss Helen G. Stevenson. 
It so happens that each of them was a’ pupil 
of Frank Morley Fletcher, director of the 
Santa Barbara School of the Arts, when 
director of the Edinburgh College of Art. 


———es, 





1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) 


ee 
The Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive Winter and Summer Courses 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to ful} 
mastery of costume design and jj. 
lustration are taught in sho 
time compatible with thoroughness, 
Day and Evening Courses. Sunday 
Nude Drawing and Painting Class, 
Incorporated under Regents. Certifi- 
cates given on completion of course, 
Send for Catalog D. 
New York 
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THE ART OF SEEING 


Woodbury Training School 
IN APPLIED OBSERVATION, INC. 
Opens Oct. 7, 1929. Esther G. Barrows, Di- 
rector. Staff: Charles H. Woodbury, Elizabeth 
Ward Perkins, Milton H. Bird. Conerete Ex. 
pression through the Arts an Integral Part ef 
Education. Scholarships for Special Students, 
Write Secretary, 231 Perkins Street, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 








COMMERCIALIZE YOUR ARTISTIC TALENT 
LEAKN COSTUME DESIGN, FASHION 
ILLUSTRATION, COMMERCIAL ART 

Individual Instruction 


fashion iss Shoot 


SCOTTISH RITE TEMPLE. 
SUTTER & VAN NESS AVE., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 








Maryland Institute 
1825-1929 Baltimore, Md, 
Summer School, July 1 to August 9, 1929 


Cgurses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 








THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Individual Instruction in all branches of Fine 
and Commercial Art. Teacher Training. Credits 


Catalog on Request 
1624 H. Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 








THe Datias Art INstiITUTE 
1215% Main Street Dallas, Texss 


Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration ané 
Commercial Art. Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 








HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
er 928-1929 


Courses tn Tite Perit at Fivare Comma 
urses in e, Portrait a igure 
tion, Still Life, Iustrative Advertising, 
Costume Illustration, and Museum 
Composition and Research. 
5 a iL. a tay 
‘or information, address retary, 
280 Collins Street Hartford, Conn. 
Tel. 7-4832 




















FOUR NEW BOOKS 
HAVE BEEN ADDED TO 
THE BRIDGMAN LIST— 


Object Drawing 
Everyday Art at School & Home 
Bridgman’s Handbook of Drawing 

How to Draw Silhouettes 


Send for Circular 


BRIDGMAN, PUBLISHERS 
PELHAM NEW YORE 














WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND 8T., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing snd 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 

Catalogue sent on request. 
H. Stuart Michie, Principal 








The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 

Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 

Instruction in Painting, Sculpture, 


and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 








ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 


B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor's 
Diploma. Course accredited in other states. 
Registration Fee $70.00 a year. 


Address: 
The President's Office, Ohio University 
ATHENS, OHIO 














COLOR PRINTS 
LARGE AND SMALL 


Write for free sample 
and circular 


Art ExTENSION 


Press 
WESTPORT, CONN. 














SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM| 
OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, DESIGN 
INTERIOR DECORATION, JEWELRY AX? 
METAL WORK 
Information on request. 
BOSTON, MASS. — 
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STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 
ING, POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, 
DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN, IN- 
THRIOR DECORATION, LETTER- 
ING, LAYOUT CARTOONING AND 

CRAFTS. 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 

















NAUM M. LOS 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Officially Recommended by the 
American Academy of Rome 


Thorough Fundamental Training in 
SCULPTURE DRAWING 
PAINTING 


Constructive Anatomy 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
SUMMER COURSES 


1947 Broadway New York City 
at 66th Street Phone Trafalgar 0022 

















RALPH M. PEARSON 


DESIGN WORKSHOP—Modern creative theory 
and practice. Summer classes both at city and 
country studios. Address Jean Chamblin, Mgr. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 
10 East 53d Street, New York City 








MARTINET 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Director—MARJORIE D. MARTINET 
OcT. th 


Illustrated Catalog 





Expansion 


An anonymous donor has given $20,000 to 
the art school of the National Academy of 
Design, New York, where 600 students ob- 


tain free art training each year. 


The gift is 


for use during the coming scholastic year to 
test how much development the school can 
achieve in the nine-month period. No assur- 
ance has been made that the gift will be 


repeated in future years. 
As a first step in getting the 


most out of 


the donation the Academy has begun to re- 


model its building at its own expense. 


has been found for three new 


Space 
class rooms 


and a new library. These alterations have 
caused the removal and storage of 1,200 
paintings by members of the academy. 


The New York Times says: 


‘In addition 


to increasing the number of lecture courses 
next term, chief emphasis is to be laid on 
mural painting. In connection with the rapid 
development of architecture in this country, 
architectural sculpture is a'so to be stressed. 
Supplementing the work of instructors in 
design, a course of lectures has been ar- 
ranged to broaden the students’ knowledge 
of all art, particularly that of design and 


decoration. In former years 


the lecture 


courses were confined to anatomy, perspec- 


tive and the history of art. 


These are to be 


supplemented by lectures on the history of 
ornament and architecture, the graphic arts, 
chemistry of color, technical processes, fresco 
painting, stained glass and mosaic.” 





Registra- 
tion Now 


Opening 
August 19 


Lucan LABAUDI 


Private School 
of Costume Design 
528 Powell Street, San Francisco 








CORCORAN SCHOOL OF ART 


ASHINTON, D. C. 
Tultion Free—Anaual Entrance Fee $15.00 
Day and Evening Clasees in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Composition and . 
: Richard 8. Meryman, Pr H 
8. Burtis Baker, Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. 
Wetez, Carl C. Mose, 


ACADEMY OF 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Ida Evelyn Macfarlane 
M. A. Renzetti 
Stanley M. Arthurs 


Catalog on request 


Gayle P. 
Frank E. 





WILMINGTON 


Henryette L. Stadelman Douglas Duer 


N. C. Wyeth 


ART 


Hoskins 
Schoonover 














Commercial Art School 


A treat to the Art lovers, and to those that 
want to make Art their profession. Our school 
is the only one of its kind to offer this to the 


bublic, 

COURSE CONSISTS OF 
Free Hand Drawing and Designing, Mixing 
Colors, The Art of Crackle Finishing, Proper 
Use of Colors, Painting Furniture, Shading 
and Striping, Using Gold Leaf, Composition 
of Design, Restoring Antique Lacquers, Re- 
finishing Furniture, Chinese Raised Lacquer- 
ing, Painting on Back of Glass, Silhouette 
Painting, General Flower Painting. 
We give you personal criticism and hand- 
Made plate to go by, not a lot of printed 
Matter to puzzle over. Our method is easy. 


Write for information. 
JOSEPH LACEY 
PINE ST. PHILAD. 


1034 ELPHIA, PA. 


New York School of Design 
New England School of Design 


Individual instruction in professional 


art courses. 
and 


Drawing, 
Industrial Design, 


Decorative 
Interior 


Decoration, Commercial Art, Textile 


Design and Costume Design. 
ited classes, 


Lim- 


Ask for free booklet. 


Douglas John Connah, Director 


145 East 57th Street, 

City. Volunteer 1926. 

248 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Kenmore 2262. 


New York 


Mass. | 








SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


AvBert Herter, A.N.A. 
Chairman of Advisory Board 
FRANK Morey FLETCHER 
Dean of the Faculty 
GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL 
ARTS—DECORATIVE DESIGN— 
CRAFTS—SCULPTURE— 
BRONZE CASTING—WOOD 
BLOCK PRINTING—ETCHING— 
ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 28 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Illustrated Catalog 
914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 














ersonal Daily 

tration, Drawing, Pain’ » 
trait, Still Life, Comme: 1 
Costume Day ané 
Classes. Placements, Scholarships. Enroll 
Write fer Cataleg B. 126 Maes. Ave., Bostea 








OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APP ART 
MAINTAINED BY THE COUNTY oF Los 
ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF THE LOS 
ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 

Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
100 Lexingten Ave., N. Y. City. Sith year 
Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
-— Commercia! -. Interior Desuratton, ak 
ané Miumination. Teachers’ ‘a catia 
Positions ond orders filed 








GUY WIGGINS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
LYME, CONN. 


June 15 to September 15 
Address—226 W. 59th, New York 








LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


CLASS OUTDOORS WITHIN CITY LIMITS 
Saturdays Under Personal Instruction of 
XAVIER J. BARILE 
Studio Life Classes—Painting, Drawing—Sun- 
day Morning, 10 to 1—Monday Eve., 8 to 10. 
EI Seater — OF _ Aupoteianent. Write for 
reular. ress Secretary, X. J. Barile, 
West 14th St., New York City. —* 

















California School of Fine Arts 
Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California. 
ll term opens August nineteenth. Profes- 


canal courses in the fine and applied arts; 
ormal Teachers’ Course. 


Write for illustrated catalogue 
Lee Randolph, Director 


building. Fall 





ART SCHOOL 
of the Detroit Society 
of Arts and Crafts 


Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. 

Painting, Modeling, 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. 
term opens 
Sept. 23. Catalog on request. 
E. A. Gurry, Dir., 50 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 


Drawing, 
Design, 


New 


A. K. CROSS 


_ SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
For the NEW-VISION TRAINING METHOD 
800 STUDENTS IN THE HOME COURSE 
JULY TO OCTOBER 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 




















Tue Arr Dicest sent to any bona fide 


ort student eight months for $1.00. 





Offers courses to develop the 


color. 





THE SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


perspective, proportion, composition and 


senses of 








VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF aBf 
Professional eourses of 3 and 8 years 
Boston Summer School 


JULY 1—SIX WEEKS 
44 ST. BOTOLPH ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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ANTIQUES , 
Antique Shop, 682 Main St., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 
Ralph Chait, 19 E. 56th St., N. Y. 
Ehrich’s, 36 E. 57th St., N. 
ta wen tg Co., 639 Liberty Av., 
Pittsburgh. 
Heeramaneck, 724 sth Av., N. Y. 
Herzog’s, 3619 Main St., Houston, 


ex. 
P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 54th St., 
| Pa 


Kelekian, 598 Madison Av., N. Y. 
Thomas J. Kerr, 510 Madison Av., 
% 4 d 

Knudsen, 9 Rue Scribe, Paris, 
France. 

Little Gallery, 29 W. 56th St., N. Y. 

Nazare-Aga, 3 Av. Pierre 1st de 
Serbie, Paris. 

Grace Nicholson, Fo N. Los Robles 
Av., Pasadena, Cal. e 
J. Rotil, 134 Bld. Haussman, Paris. 
Jacques Seligmann & Co., 3 E. 51st 


t., N. Xx. 
Wildenstein, 647 sth Av., N. Y. 
ANTIQUE FABRICS 
Lovencon, 578 Madison Av., 
ARMS AND ARMOUR 
Bachereau, 46 Rue de Provence, 
Paris, France. 
ART BOOKS : 
Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, New 
York. 
ART EXPERTS E 
Maurice Goldblatt, 318 S. Mich., 
Chicago. 
ART GALLERIES 
LONDON— ' 
The Carrol Gallery, 28 St. James’s 
uare. 
French Gallery, 120 Pall Mall. 
J. Leger & Son, 13 Duke St. 
St. James’. 3 
Leicester Galleries, Leicester 


Square. 
Godfrey Phillips Gallery, 43°44 
Duke St., St. James’s. 
Redfern Gallery, 27 Old Bond St. 
A. a s Lefevre, Ltd., 1a King 
St., St. James’. , 
Max Rothschild, 28 Sackville St. 
ee Gallery, 7a Grafton 
t. 


PARIS— : 
J. Allard, 20 Rue des Capucines. 
Marcel Bernheim, 2 bis Rue Cau- 
martin. a 
Bignou, 8 Rue la Boetie. | 
Th. Briant, 32 Rue de Berri. 
Brimo de Laroussilhe, 34 Rue La- 
1. Corniit Quai Voltaire 
. Cornillon, 21 ai Voltaire. 
Ch Girard, 1 Rue Edouard 


Paul Guillaume, 59 Rue la Boetie. 
J. Herbrand, 31 Rue le Peletier. 
E. Le Roy & Co., 9 Rue Scribe. 
Galerie Locarno, 15 Rue Laffitte. 
Lucas-Moreno, 28 Rue de la Vic- 
toire. 3 
Leon Marseille, 16 Rue de Seine. 
Galerie Pierre, 2 rue des Beaux- 
Arts (Rue de'Seirie). 
Rotil, 134 Boulevard Haussmann. 
Arthur Sambon, 7 Square Messine. 
Simonson & Co., 19 Rue Caumar- 


tin. 
M. & R. Stora, 32 Bid. Hauss- 
mann. 
J. Watelin, 11 Rue Auber. 
Zborowski, 26 Rue de Seine. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 


Newhouse Galleries, 2509 W. 7th 
t 


PASADENA, CAL.— 


ma Nicholson, 46 N. Los Robles 


v. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— 


Beaux Arts Galerie, 166 Geary St. 
— Bentz & Co., 437 Grant 
v. 
E. B. Courvoisier Co., 474 Post St. 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF.— 
Nathan Bentz & Co 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— 


Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecti- 


cut Av. 
Yorke Gallery, 2000 S. St. 


CHICAGO, ILL.— 


Carson, Pirie Scott & Co. 
Chicago Galleries, 220 N. Mich. 
BAR HARBOR, MAINE— 
Gordon Dunthorne Gallery. 
BALTIMORE, MD.— 
Purnell Galleries. 
BOSTON, MASS.— 
Grace Horne’s, Stuart at Dart- 
mouth. 
Robert C. Vose, 559 Boylston St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— 
Newhouse Galleries, 484 N. Kings- 
highway Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Max Safron Galleries, Jefferson 
Hotel. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.— 
Findlay Galleries, 1225 Balt. St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.— 
Broderick, 436 Virginia St. 
NEW YORK— 
Belmont Galleries, 137 E. 57th. 
Balzac Galleries, 40 E. 57th St. 
Brummer Galleries, 27 E. yy. 
Frans Buffa & Sons, 58 W. 57th. 
Calo Art Galleries, 128 W. 49th. 
De Hauke & Co., 3 E. 51st St. 
Dudensing Galleries, 5 E. 57th. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 E. 57th. 
Ehrich Galleries, 36 E. 57th x 
Ferargil Galleries, 37 E. 57th St. 
Gallery of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 
54th St. 
Pascal Gatterdam, 145 W. 57th. 
G. R. D. Studio, 58 W. ssth St. 
Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 
Vanderbilt Av. 
Greener Art Gallery, 157 W. 7and 
Ss a. YS 
Helen Hackett Gallery, 9 E. 57th. 
Hyman & Son, 653 Lexington Av. 
Thos. J. Kerr, 510 Madison Av. 
Kleinberger, 12 E. 54th St. 
J. Leger & Son, 695 Fifth Ave. 
John Levy Galleries, 559 sth Av. 
Little Gallery, 29 W. 56th St. 
Macbeth Gallery, 15 E. s7th St. 
Metropolitan Galleries, 578 Mad. 
Mitch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. 
J. B. Neumann, 9 E. 57th St. 
Newhouse Galleries, 11 E. 57th. 
Reinhardt Galleries, 730 sth Av. 
Paul Rosenberg & Co., 647 sth. 
Schultheis, 142 Fulton St. 
Seligmann & Co., 3 E. 51st St. 
Van Diemen Galleries, 21 E. 57th. 
Wildenstein & Co., 647 sth Av. 
Howard Young Galleries, 634 sth. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.— 
J. J. Gillespie & Co., 639 Liberty. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.— 


Nathaniel M. Vose, 278 Thayer St. 


HOUSTON, TEX.— 
Herzog Galleries, 3619 Main St. 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
ee Inc., 129 W. 31st, 


M. Grumbacher, 160B Fifth Av., 
N. Y. 


Martini Artists Color Lab., 97 Har- 
ris Av., L. I. City, N. Y. 

Pelican Works—Gunther Wagner, 34 
E. 23rd St., N. Y. 

Erwin M. Riebe Co., 153 E. 60th 
Se a ee 

Schneider & Co., 123 W. 68th St., 
N. Y. 


FP. Weber Co., tas S. seth St., 
Philadelphia. 
BRONZE FOUNDERS 
Pearson, Priessmann, Bauer & Co., 
545 sth Ave., N. Y. 
CASTS, STATUARY 
P. P. Capront & Bro., Inc., 1914 
Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
Florentine Art Plaster Co., 2217 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRAMERS 
Grosvallet, 126 Bld. 
Paris, 


N. Y. Frame & Picture Co., 116 
Fulton St., N. Y. C. 

Serge Roche, 4 Rue Victor-Masse, 
Paris. 


Hausmann, 


HOTELS 
Bellevue-Stratford, Phila., Pa. 
Majestic Hotel, Phila., Pa. 

LAMPS AND LIGHTING 
Macbeth Daylighting Co., 231 W. 
17th St., N. Y. 
ORIENTAL ART 
Nathan Bentz & Co., 437 Grant 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
Grace Nicholson, 46 N. Los Robles 
Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
Ralph Chait, 19 E. 56th St., N. Y. 
ity. 
PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 
Artists Packing & Shipping Co., 189 
W. sath St., N. Y. ¥ 
Chenue, 5 Rue de la Terrasse, Paris 
R. Lerondelle, 76 Rue Blanche, Paris. 
Chas. Pottier, 14 Rue Gaillon, Paris. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Carl Klein, 9 E. soth St., N. Y. 
PRINTS 
Art Extension Press, 
onn. 
E. B. Courvoisier Co., 474 Post St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecticut 
Av., Washington. 
Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond St., 


Westport, 


1225 Baltimore 


636 Liberty Av., 


Galleries, 
t., Kansas City. 
J. J. Gillespie Co., 
Pittsburgh. 
Marcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volnev. Paris. 
Richard Owen, 15 Quai Voltaire, 


Paris. 

Purnell Galleries, Baltimore. 

Mabel Ulrich’s Print Shops, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. 

RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS 

Brick Row Bookshop, Inc., 42 E. 
soth St., N. Y. 

James F. Drake, 14 W. goth St., 
Re & 


G. Hess, Munich. 
RESTORERS 
Chae. [ion 572 Lexington Av., 





Chev. Prof. Pasquale Fari: 
So. 1st St., Phila, Pa.” "35° 
M. J. Renta et uote Av., N.Y, 
AR ? 
Abbott School o 4 


Fi 
Art., 1624 H NW. Wage 
t 


t., NW., Washing. 


on. 
Alexander Archipénko, 16 W. 6 
American Academy of Art, Dee a 
p. 1125 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, 


z. z. Forte, 7 y; 14th St., N. Y, 
oston Museum School, F 
Boston, Mass. ee er 
Beechwood School of Fine Art, Jen- 
Cun Sk Penna, 
af. School of Art. 
— oakland f Arts and Crafts, 
alif. School of Fine Arts, Ch 
and Jones, San Francisco, — 


Scott Carbee School, 126 Mass. Av 
Chappel’ S h ; 
appell School of Art, 
t., Denver. - 
Chester Springs School, Chester 
Springs, Pa. 


sige School of Art, Washing. 
on. 
A. K. Cross, Boothbay Harbor, Me, 
Dallas Art Institute, Dallas, Texas, 
Designers Art School, 376 Boylston 
St., Boston. 
Vesper George School, 42 S. Botolph 
E ~ —. tA 
xeter School o rt, 729 Boylst 
St., Boston, Mass. antiete 
Hartford Art School, Hartford, 
onn. 
Kansas City Art Institute, 3500 
Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo, 
Kihn-Ten Eyck Art School, 595 
Shippan Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
Layton School of Art, Milwaukee. 
Martinet School of Art, 10 
Franklin St., Baltimore. 
Maryiand Institute, Baltimore. 
Master Institute of United Arts, 
us ae ae re ee a 
etropolitan Art School, 58 W. s7th 
a, me. ©. r % 


Naum Los, 1947 Broadway, N. Y. 

N._Y. School of App. Design for 
Women, 160 Lexington Av., N. Y, 

N. A gatos! of Design, 145 East 
s7th St. 

N. Y. School of Fine & Applied 
Art, 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Otis Art Institute, 2401 Wilshire 
Bivd., Los Angeles. 

a M. Pearson, 10 E. 53rd St. 


xs 

Penn. Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Broad & Cherry, Phila., Pa. 

Phila. School of Design for Women, 
Broad and Master, Phila. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

School of the Arts, 916 Sta. Bar- 
bara St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 
School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, 

New Jersey. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse. 

Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Washington University, St. Louis. 

Guy Wiggins, Lyme, Conn. 
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Woodbury Training School in AP 
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Worcester Art Museum School, 24 
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dated 1778 (1779?). 


don did not cut his own marbles. 
He had them 
done in his own studio under his supervision. 
The skilful cutter in this case would seem 
to have faithfully reproduced Houdon’s sig- 
nature, but not the date. By the want of 
accretion of patina in the date it is evident 
that this was added later and there was an 
obvious and interesting hesitation when the 
date came to be added by another hand. 
The last figure is fainter in execution, and 
The date would seem to 
have been copied from the Terra Cotta, on 
which the last figure is also dubious.” 


would have been impossible. 


not even upright. 








A Houdon Issue | The New York World says: “It was 
[Concluded from page 5] 


difficulty the marble shares, however, with 
the Terra Cotta in the Louvre which is also 
It is known that Hou- 


| through 


Indeed it 


been looking for. 


really looked like. 








the persuasiveness 
Jefferson and Lafayette that Houdon was 
prevailed upon to make the long sea voyage 
to this country to do the Washington bust. 

“The story is told that he stayed with 
Washington at Mount Vernon and it was 
only at the end of his two weeks’ visit that 
he was able to catch the expression he had 
The occasion was Wash- 
ington’s stern dismissal of a horse trader 
who had come there demanding a very high 
price for a pair of black horses. 

“There are many who believe that Hou- 
don’s portrait probably approximates more 
than any other portrait what Washington 
Some curious jinx seems 
to have hung over all the painters who tried 
to portray Washington. 
Gilbert Stuart, who painted the familiar pic- 





of Franklin, 


In the case of 





ture that serves as’a frontispiece for most 
of our school histories, there is evident a 
plain case of hero worship that prevented 
the execution of a good job. You become 
aware of this as soon as you compare the 
contours of the face with those in all the 
other portraits of Washington. 
are obviously softened, idealized. The nose, 
for example, is delicate and finely chiseled, 
whereas all the testimony indicates that 
Washington had a good big nose that may 
have been remarkable for ruggedness but 
not for beauty. And you are convinced of it 
the moment you begin to think about the 
expression. It is too noble, too saintly, for 
a man who did the deeds that Washingtot 
did. The man behind that face might hav 
written moving books on philosophy, but ht 
would never have waged a war and fo 

a republic.” 


Here they 
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The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 











— 


[Herewith are included, whenever an- 
nounced, all competitive exhibitions, with 
closing dates for the submission of pictures.] 

[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 
Birmingham, Ala. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLERIES— 


Aug.—Seventh circuit exhibtion of Southern 

States Art League. 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
MUSEUM OF NORTHERN ARIZONA— 

Aug.—Original water color sketches and draw- 
ings by Navajo and Hopi Indian children of 
Tuba City Indian School, under direction of 
H. A. Keirn. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


BERKELEY ART MUSEUM— 
Aug.—Berkeley Memorabilia. 

CASA DE MANANA— 2 
Aug.—Prints by Marguerite Kirmse. 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 


LAGUNA BEACH ART GALLERY— Sate 
Aug.-Sept.—1oth Annual Anniversary Exhibition, 
Laguna Beach Art Association. 


La Jolla, Cal. 
LA JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION— | |. 
Aug.—Exhibition, La Jolla Art Association. 
Sept.—Symbolic batiks, Miss E. Hamlin. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— : 
August—Series of one-man shows; Otis ; Art 
Institute Students; modern French paintings; 
Mika Mikoun ceramics; wood carvings, Carl 
Hallstharmmar. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
Aug.—Paintings, Walter Thompson. 
STENDAHL GALLERIES— , 
Aug.—Exhibit, Joseph Kleitsch, Guy Rose, Rich- 
ard Miller. 
CALIFORNIA ART CLUB— 
Aug.—Pacific Coast painters and sculptors. | 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
To Aug. 26—No-Jury Exhibition of Oakland. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— é 
Aug.-Sept.—Pasadena Society of Artists; William 
Wendt , William Ritschel, Joseph Kleitsch. 
GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES—. Ei 
Until Aug. 31—Tibetan banner paintings; orig- 
inal Korean, Chinese and Japanese paintings 
of the XVth to XIXth centuries. 
Sept.—Oriental sculpture in wood. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
Parente Annual Southern California Exhi- 
ition, 
Sept.—Paintings, Alfred R. Mitchell; Daumier 
lithographs. 


San Francisco, Cal. 

CAL, PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR— 
‘o Sept. 30—Exhibition of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Sculpture. 

EAST WEST GALLERY— 

August—Water colors, Annita Delano, Vaclav 
Vytlacil, N. Brigante; Paintings, Alma White. 

GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 

Aug. 15—Opening exhibition at new galleries, 
166 Geary St. 

yA G. pate A —- 4 
ug.—Exhibition of paintings and prints. 

BRAXTON GALLERIES (Hollywood)— 

August—Sculpture by Roy Sheldon. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA— 
To Aug. 1o—Members’ summer exhibit. 
Aug. 12-24—Water colors, Malcolm Thurburn. 
San Pedro, Cal. 

PEAVY ART GALLERY— 

Aug.—Contemporary American art by Wright, 
v 


tssell, King, Redmond, Gerrity, Benton 
Brigante, Maurer, de Kruif, Dickornen and 
arrow. 
BRANCH LIBRARY— 


Aug.—Paintings from collections of Coe Martin, 
arry C. Lott and Charles J. Rider; water 
colors, Nicholas Brigante. 


Denver, Col. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
August—Indian Art; prints and drawings by 
local artists. 
Hartford, Conn. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
ummer—Paintings, water colors and drawings 
from the museum’s collections and loans. 
Mystic, Conn. 
BROADWAY SCHOOL.- 
To Aug. 22—Exhibition of Society of Mystic 
Artists, 


Washington, D. C. 


Honolulu, H. T. 
HONOLULU ACADEMY OF ARTS— 


Summer—Paintings, Jonas Lie. 


Chicago, II]. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

To Sept. 1— ‘Four Centuries of Etching and 
Engraving.” 

To Oct. 13—Summer exhibition of contemporary 
artists and loan collections. 

To Oct. 14—Paintings from the Carter H. Har- 
rison collection. 

ACKERMAN GALLERIES— 

August—Prints published by House of Ackerman 
(1785-1928). 

CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO.— 

August—Contemporary American Painters; con- 
temporary English etchers. 

ROULLIER GALLERIES— 

Aug.—Prints of all periods, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 

Aug.—Netherland furniture, XVIth to XVIIIth 
centuries; special exhibition of recent art ac- 


cessions, : 
Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
To Aug. 31—Permanent collections. 
Sept.—Recent additions to decorative arts de- 
partment; Egyptian art. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

THE LITTLE GALLERY— 

Aug.—Exhibition of facsimiles of French Re- 
gional Costumes. 

Sept.—Paintings, Mrs. W. S. Johns. 


Des Moines, Ia. 
ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS— 
August—Etchings and water colors. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Sept.—Paintings by Clarence Millet. 


Ogunquit, Maine 
THE ART CENTER— 
To Sept. 4—Seventh annual exhibition of paint- 
ings and etchings. 


Bar Harbor, Maine 
ART GALLERY— 
Aug.-Oct.—Water colors, F. W. Benson and John 
Whorf; etchings and water colors, Joseph Pen- 
nell; dry points, Cadwallader Washburn. 


Portland, Maine 
SWEET MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM— 


o Sept. 15—Exhibition, contemporary American 


artists. 
Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 

Indefinite—Jacob Epstein collection of old mas- 
ters; Conrad collection of prints; Fifty Prints 
of the Year; Eisenberg collection of Dutch, 
Barbizon and Impressionist paintings; Chinese 
ceramics from Diedrich Abbes collection. 

Aug.-Sept.—Print makers exhibition. 

PURNELL GALLERIES— 
To Sept. 1—Recent etchings; old and modern 
paintings. 
Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON MUSEUM— 

Through Summer—Etchings, Jacques Callot: 
early engravings; lithographs, Daumier and 
Fantin-Latour; prints by Turner, Meryon, etc.; 
woodcuts by Leighton and Daglish. 

BOSTON ART CLUB— 

Summer—Members’ exhibition. 

CAPRONI GALLERIES— 

Indefinite-—-Reproductions of classical and mod- 
ern statuary. 

DOLL & RICHARDS— 
To Oct. 1—Miscellaneous paintings and prints. 
GOODSPEFD’S— 

August—Miscellaneous prints. 

SOCIFTVY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 

To Sept. 4—Members’ exhibition of handicrafts. 

Aug. 22-Aug. 28—Historic photographs, Herbert 
B. Turner. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
FOGG ART MUSFUM— 

August—Loan exhibition, drawings, 
fabrics, prints and paintings. 

Summer—Permanent collections. 


Hingham, Mass. 

THE PRINT CORNFR— 
To Aug. 1s—Second annual review of work of 
Print Corner exhibitors. 


Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSFTI/M— 
To Oct. 1—Permanent collections. 


Detroit, Mich. 
DFTROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Summer—Prehistoric Hopi pettery; 
rary Indian paintings. 
WILLIAM O’LEARY GALLERIES— 
Auveg.—Landscanes and portraits in oil by Robert 


handloom 


contempo- 





STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM— 


UNITED 
Aug.-Sept.— Permanent collections. 


Hamilton: “The Duel” Rosa Bonheur; rare 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
Summer—Permanent collections. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 


August—Permanent collection. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Aug.-Sept.—-English and continental china. 
Through Aug.—Exhibition of stulents of Minne- 

apolis School of Art. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE— 
Aug.—Students of the Kansas City Art Institute. 
FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 
Aug.—Etchings, Laura Knight and Robert Aus- 


tin. 
ALDEN ART GALLERIES— 
Aug.—Etchings by old and modern masters. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

CITY ART MUSEUM— 

August—Paintings, Louis Kronberg; water col- 
ors, Arthur B. Davies. 

NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 

To Aug. 31—American and foreign paintings. 

MAX SAFRON ART GALLERIES— 

Indefinite—American and foreign paintings. 


Omaha, Neb. 


OMAHA ART INSTITUTE— 
Sept.—Exhibition of International school work. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 

MUNICIPAL ART MUSEUM— 

Summer—Contemporary American paintings. 
Newark, N. J. 

NEWARK MUSEUM— 

Indefinite—Medil making; articles costing not 
more than 50 cents; North African exhibit; 
primitive African art; coins from foreign coun- 
tries. 

To Oct. r5—lItalian cld masters; sculpture and 
furniture from the Carl W. Hamilton collec- 


tion. 

Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
ART MUSEUM— 
Aug.—Summer exhibition of paintings. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
o Oct. 1—International summer exhibition of 
paintings, sculpture and drawings. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
Aug.-Sept.—Permanent collection and loans. 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 

Through Sept. 2—11th exhibition of American 
Industriai Art; Lehman collection of embroid- 
eries and costume accessories. 

Aug.—Japanese prints; modern prints from mu- 
seum collection. 

ART CENTER— 

Sumner—Eight “Harmonized Reoms” and other 

modern decorations arranged by Contempora. 
ARTS COUNCIL (The Barbizon)— 

Aug.—Paintings, sculpture and crafts by Amer- 

ican artists. 
ACKERMANN’S— 

Aug.—English antique furniture and 
paintings. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 

Aug.—Paintings, Jerome Blum and Frances I. 
Bennett; old masters. 

BABCOCK GALLERIES— 

Summer—Paintings, water colors, etchings by 
American artists. 

BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC.— 

Indefinite—Color prints by British and Amer- 
ican artists; paintings. 

DUDENSING GALLERIES— 

Summer—Paintings, water colors and etchings 
by American academic and modern masters. 

DURAND RUEL— 

Summer—FExhibition of French paintings. 
EHRICH GALLERIES— 

Aug.—Summer exhibition. 
G. R. D. STUDIO— 

To Aug. 31 (Thursday and Friday afternoons) 
—Gladys R. Dick Collection of Modern Paint- 


ings. 
PASCAL M. GATTERDAM GALLERY— 
Summer—Paintings by American artists. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
To Aug. 31—Annual Founders Show. 
GREENER ART GALLERY— 
Indefinite—Old and modern pictures. 
HELEN HACKETT GALLERY— 
- Aug.—Summer exhibition. 
HFEERAMANECK GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Asiatic works of art 
pat; textiles, ceramics). 
THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
Indefinite—Old English masters. 
INWOOD POTTERY STUDIO GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Exhibition of pottery. 
KENNEDY & CO.— 
Summer—Exhibition, work of living American 
print makers. 


sporting 


(sculptures, 





artist proof-etchings, Hoyalen, Whistler, Le- 
banne and others. 


[Continued on next page] 
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Exhibition Calendar 


[Continued from preceding page] 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Old masters. 
M. RNOSDLEE & CO.— 
Aug.—Exhibition of fine prints. 
KLEEMANN-THORMAN GALLERIES— 
Aug.—Etchings by American artists. 
LITTLE GALLERY— 
Summer-——Decorative art. 
MACBETH GALLER 
Summer—Selected paintings and etchings by 
American artists. 
MILCH GALLERIES— 
Summer—Special exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture by American artists; foreign and 
aes etchings; wood blocks, Gustave Bau- 


MOHR ART GALLERIES— 
Summer—Summer a “eae, painters, 
MUSEUM OF FRENCH A 
Through August—The = Leonard G. Quinlan 
Empire Collection. 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB— 
oa — ta pacaaeaead exhibition by painter life 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
August—Selected ow by old masters and 
famous America 
N. Y. HISTORICAL *“SOCIETY— 
Te, ~~ oe-Satien, prints, etc., 
eun 
PORTRAIT ‘PAINTERS’ GALLERY— 
Indefinite—Portraits by 20 Americans. 
RALPH M. PEARSON STUDIO— 
Tndefini =a hand hooked rugs by Amer- 
ican artist 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
To Nov.—Making of an etching; recent addi- 
tions to print collection. 
REINHARDT GALLERIES— 
ag century English and contemporary 
rench artists. 
S4EMACUNDT CLUB— 
Oct. 15—Annual oct exhibition. 
SCHULTHEIS GALLERIE 
Permanent—American and foreign artists. 
JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO., INC.— 
Permanent exhibition of ancient paintings, tap- 
estries and furniture. 
MARIE STERNER GALLERIES— 
To Sept 1—Paintings and water colors by mod- 
ern American and ay artists, 
VALENTINE GALLERIE 
To Oct. 1—Modern French a art. 
VAN DIEMAN GALLERIES— 


relating to 


Indefinite—Paintings by old masters. 
WESTON GALLERIES— 

Summer—Contemporary art; old masters. 
WEYHE GALLERY 


ug.—Summer exhibition. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
Until Sept. 1—Selected group of 
paintings. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Summer — Contemporary American _ paintings; 
etchings by Marytha Modjeska Pattison. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 


To Aug. 31—Exhibition by the Woodstock Art 
Association. 
Sept.—Oil paintings, Henry R. Poore. 


Woodstock, N. Y. 
LITTLE GALLERY— 
To Aug. 12—Paintings, perer aceon 
Oct.—Paintings, Henry S. 


kron, 0.” 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Summer—Permanent collections. 


Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI MUSEUM— 
o Sept. 1—36th Annual Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Painting. 
Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART— 
To Aug. 3:—Exhibition of museum 
paintings; XVII century Dutch prints. 
STARR CLEVELAND ART CENTER— 
Aug.—Special show of sculpture, jewelry and 
pottery of active members. 
Sept.—Secend annual show of active members. 
GUENTHER’S— 
Aug.—Paintings, Israels, Moran, Bogert, 
Murphy, Crane, Pieters, Dieterle. 


Columbus, O. 
GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Summer—Permanent collections. 
Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 


o Aug. 31—Annual exhibition of Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 
Portland, Ore. 
PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION — 
August—Reproductions of drawings and water 
colors. 
Sept. 15-30—Pacific International Salon of Pho- 
tographic Art. 
To Sept. 15—Contemporary — artists. 
Pittsburgh, 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE — 
‘To Sept. 1—Modern etchings. 
Newport, R: I. 
NEWPORT ART ASSOCTATION— 
Aug.—Joint exhibition, with Grand Central Art 
salleries, of paintings and sculpture. 


important 


owned 


Corot, 





Providence, R. I. 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE GALLERIES— 
* a i pews Cpa of paintings, 
ings and water c 
RHODE SLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
Aug.—Recent accessions and Japanese color 
prints. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS a gone ART GALLERY— 
Aug.—N. Watercolor Club and The American 
eon Sh Society exhibitions; etchings and 
wood block prints. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE STATE FAIR— 
Sept. 6-22—Southern States Art League. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 

FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
Aug.—Permanent exhibition of paintings. 
Sept.—Third annual exhibition of small sculp- 

ture in soap. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Aug.—Paintings, Rockwell Kent; etchings, Mary 
Bonner. 
HERZOG GALLERIES— 
Aug.—Antique Sheffield; artcrafts in silver and 
pewter; etchings, Bernhardt 
San Antonio, Tex. 


WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Summer—Permanent collections. 
Oct.—Paintings, Rockwell Kent. 


Seattle, Wash. 
ART INSTITUTE OF SEATTLE— 
Aug.—Northwest artists and art pertaining to the 
PR anton oye 
sth annual northwest exhibit. 
SCHNEIDER ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—American and Foreign artists. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


To Oct. 2—Students of Layton Art Institute 


School of Art 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
Aug.—Milwaukee Art Institute permanent col- 
lectien of paintings; Gertrude Nunnemacher 
Schuchardt collection of etchings. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Aug.—Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors Asso- 


ciation. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
Aug.—Paintings by Wisconsin artists. 


Clark and Walnut 


From New Mexico, by way of Seattle, 
comes some news for New York,—an all- 
American tour. Allan Clark, Seattle’s own, 
and whose mother still lives there, has been 
dividing his time between Santa Fe and 
Taos, and producing a set of interpretations, 
in native walnut, some tinted and some 
merely waxed, of New Mexican Indians, and 
these are to be shown—presumably at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries—next season. 

These walnut carvings follow Mr. Clark’s 
sculptures in the oriental spirit, with which 
he surprised Cambridge and New York sea- 
son before last, after his return as a mem- 
ber of the Harvard (Fogg Art Museum) 
expedition. The Indians of New Mexico 
are related, some say, in an anthropological 
way, and, others say, in a mythical manner, 
to the nomadic tribes of the Mongolian 
plains. 

“The King’s Temptress,” product of the 
Asiatic expedition, was reproduced in THE 
Art DiceEst at the time it was shown at the 
Fogg Art Museum. The original and only 
model was acquired by a Seattle collector. 
And now, Mrs. Clark (the mother) tells the 
Seattle Town Crier there have been more 
than 20 requests for replicas,—a thing im- 
possible. 








Chicagoan Obtains a Rubens 

“Hercules and Omphalie,” a small Rubens, 
has been added to the collection of a Chicago 
lover of old masters. Maurice Goldblatt, 
art expert who was decorated by the French 
government for work in tracing sources and 
histories of pictures in the Louvre, definitely 
identified the picture as having once been in 
the Chauchard collection. It had been 
ascribed both to Rubens and to that master’s 
chief disciple, Jordaens. Mr. Goldblatt 
proved that while in the Chauchard collection 
the painting was designated as a Rubens. 





——$—— 


Museums Confer 


The 40th annual conference of the Mu- 
seums Association was held in Connaught 
Hall, Worthing, England. It was attended 
by delegates from the British Isles, Canada, 
the United States and Japan. The Carnegie 
Trust was also represented. In his opening 
address Sir Henry Miers, president of the 
association, said that what the museums 
needed most of all was better co-ordination, 
The material they now contained could be 
used more effectively for education, culture 
and research than at present: On the other 
hand he did not advocate a central board of 
control, for such a system would take away 
their local independence and tend to bring 
them all into the same mould. 

The London Times paraphrased him: “It 
was better that they should develop a local 
character, and depend mainly upon local sup- 
port. Later on a very different sort of ap- 
peal might be made, and might claim national 
support, when they were able, by means of 
co-ordination, to play their part in work of 
a more definitely national character. There 
was nothing to prevent a number of local 
authorities in a district from combining to 
make their museums more effective by ar- 
ranging that their exhibits should supplement 
each other; by organizing exchanges and 
loans between them for this purpose, and 
with the object of intensifying their local 
character; by entering into a joint educa- 
tional scheme, and by developing a rural 
service. This would constitute a most val- 
uable beginning and example. 

“A number of circumstances conspired to 
make the present a hopeful time for a big 
museum movement. A fashion was setting 
in for public exhibitions. They were so well 
advertised that thousands flocked to them, 
where a few years ago there would have 
been only hundreds. In these advertising 
days the art galleries and museums had to 
seek methods of publicity, and it would 
repay them to do so. If there was a newly- 
awakened appreciation of exhibitions and 
displays, if people at large were getting into 
the habit of using their eyes and desiring to 
understand what they saw, now was the time 
for the museums to make the most of their 
resources and to help each other to challenge 
the attention and the interest of the public, 
who were certainly, in matters relating to 
art, already acquiring a new and far more 
intelligent interest than formerly.” 


Long Lost Blake Found 

Max Rothschild, London art dealer, with 
the help of Laurence Binyon, has found 
Blake’s long lost “Faith, Hope and Charity.” 
The painting is signed W. B. and is dated 
1799. At the time of the compilation of the 
Rossetti catalogue the picture was in the 
Butts collection. It later disappeared and 
has generally been regarded as permanently 
lost. 

The central figure of the picture is Char- 
ity, represented as a foster mother with a 
child at either breast. She gazes down upon 
the heads of two human lovers at her feet. 
On the right is the ancient figure of Faith 
and on the left the winged Hope. The 
painting has no title, but on the back appears 
the familiar text, “And now abideth faith, 
hope and charity, these three; but the great- 
est of these is charity.” 


Goldblatt Gallery Moves 
The Edward J. Goldblatt Gallery in Chi- 
cago, long located at 1000 South Michigaa 
Ave., has moved to larger quarters at 219 
North Michigan. A. J. Redding has joined 
Mr. Goldblatt in the business. 
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Poor Michelangelo! 

































































































































painting sketched through perforations. 
Coale then mixed many hues of pigment, 
and hired tweive union painters. Going from 
one to another, he “bossed the job,” telling 
each man what color of pigment to apply. 
He had the paints numbered, and all he had 
to do was say, “Apply No. 3 here,” or No. 
7 or No. 10, as the composition, shown by 
the perforations, required. 

After a couple of hours one of the men 
shouted: “Hey, boss! Look here! I’ve been 
painting a ship!” 

The men entered into the spirit of the 
thing, and had the time of their lives. 

In just two weeks the canvas screens and 
scaffolds were withdrawn and the bank’s 
customers were astonished. And Michelan- 
gelo, he who got a permanent stoop in his 
shoulders from painting the Sistine Chapel, 
groaned in his grave. 





Cornelius Named Again 


The Illinois Academy of Fine Arts has 
elected the fol lowing officers: president, J. 
F. Cornelius; vice president, Eames Mac- 
Veigh; secretary, Jessie Day Cooke; treas- 
urer, John E. Blunt. Mr. Cornelius, who 
was the first president of the Academy, was 
elected for the third time to succeed himself. 

During the last two years works valued 
at approximately $25,000 have been sold for 
the members. Much of this art is now in 
the permanent exhibition in the State Mu- 
seum in the Centennial Building at Spring- 
field, which will spend about $15,000 more 
this year in adding to its collection. : 


Of What Use? 


Of what use is an art museum? Well, 
here is part of the answer: 

A few years ago the Boston Museum 
organized a Saturday drawing class, for 
boys and girls of the Boston schools who 
were willing to give up for its sake a part 
of their holiday. Soon it became “classes,” 
and for the last three or four years there 
has been a waiting list. Instead of one 
teacher, now there are ten. Further increase 
is impossible because the pupils would over- 
run the museum and interfere with other 
functions of the institution. An exhibition 
is held each spring. 








The advertising columns of THe Art 
Dicest have become a directory of dealers 
in artists’ supplies. 





HOWCADD CADTOORTS! 


A New Book just chuck full 
f of ideas, better methods, short 
cuts,—shows you how to make 
cartoons and comics that give 
showcards and posters a real & 
selling punch. You'll use it, % 
—write now for Show Card 

Cartoonist, $1.25 postpaid. An- 

other good one!—‘‘Their Best Stunts,’’ by 25 suc- 
cessful chalk talkers, $1.25 postpaid. Two new cata- 
logs: A—Art Supplies, S—Show Card Supplies. 

Bart Supplies, 533 Eustis Bldg.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Mu- Griffith B. Coale, mural artist, geared art 
ught to the tempo of big business and modern 
nded construction methods when he covered 3,825 
ada, square feet of wall in the banking room of 
legie the new Lee, Higginson & Co.’s building, 
ning New York city, with artistry in two weeks 
the time. His enormous mural, “A Pageant of 
“ums the History of Commerce by the Sea,” rep- 
tion. resents 36 types of ships from 36 generations 
d be of ocean history, and is 17 feet wide by 225 
Iture feet long. Coale was able to perform his 
other feat by the use of purely mechanical devices 
d of and a crew of union painters. 
uway As a first step the artist made charcoal 
ring sketches on canvas on a scale of an inch to 
, a foot, dividing the composition into four 
sections. These sections w:-7e then sewed 
local together, and the pigment appixd. Then 
‘Sup- they were photographed and the photographs 
| ap- made into colored lantern slides. By means 
ional of a stereopticon, the picture was transferred 
is of to sheets of paper 17 feet high—the exact 
k of size desired. Canvas was attached to the 
here 225 feet of wa!l, the paper was pasted to the 
local canvas and the rough design of the huge 
ig to 
y ar- 
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“Demosthenes 


The Knole “Demosthenes.” 


The firm of Spink & Son, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, seems to be dispersing the treasures of 
Knole House, Sevenoaks, England, although 
no announcement has been made to this 
effect. After selling “The Sackville Chil- 
dren,” by Hoppner, to Thomas W. Lamont, 
American multi-millionaire, the firm has 
p:aced with the Ny Carlsberg Foundation of 
Denmark the famous Knole “Demosthenes,” 
which it is presenting to the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptothek, Copenhagen. 

This statue is a IIId century copy of the 
Greek original, and is finer than the “De- 
mosthenes” in the Vatican. It was purchased 
in Italy in the XVIIIth century by the third 
Duke of Dorset, who paid £700 for it, and 
has remained at Knole House ever since. 

Busts and heads of Demosthenes are very 
rare, but complete portrait-statutes of the 
great Greek orator are almost unknown, save 
for the Vatican specimen and this from 
Knole. The surface of the statue is in a 
remarkable state of preservation, the only 
weathering being a slight holing of the upper 
part of the head. According to the Copen- 
hagen Museum authorities, the hands and 
scroll-work are a later restoration, although 
Michaelis, in his famous work on Greek 
sculptures, considered them to be original. 
The quiet dignity of the whole figure is 
accentuated by the beautiful folds of the 
drapery and the expression of utmost char- 
acter and power in the face. 











A Memorial Worthy of Katherine Innes 
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“Moonlit Sea” by Albert P. Ryder. 


Inness is a name that belongs to Montclair, 
N. J., for it was there that the great Amer- 
ican protagonist of the Barbizon School 
passed the years of his later maturity and 
painted the pictures that will rank as his 
best work. It is a good Scotch name, and in 
Scotland it is spelled sometimes with “ss” 
and sometimes with only one “s.” And so 
it was that Katherine Innes, for so many 
years director of the Montclair Museum, 
and to whose caré and judgment the success 
of the institution was largely due, was one 
of “the Innesses.” 

She died last Spring. The art lovers of 
Montclair hold her in fond memory, and 
they have just “chipped in” and provided 
her with one of the most magnificent memo- 


rials that it is possible to conceive. 
have bought Albert P. Ryder’s “Moos 
Sea” and hung it in the museum with 
memorial plate that tells of Montclair’s 
for Miss Innes. They went far to get if 
picture—as far as Chicago, to J. W. Young 
Art Galleries. 4 

Many art lovers in New York cherish 
memory of Miss Innes. Years and 
ago she presided over a series of never-towm 
forgotten exhibitions at the old MacDow 
Club, of which she was art director. Crit 
artists, art lovers will never forget the b 
flash of Miss Innes’s eye and the slow, 
during Scotch smile with which she pre 
over those surprising “MacDowell Club® 
hibitions.” 





N. Y. in Tableaux 


A series of 17 miniature tableaux in wax 
by Dwight Franklin, artist and sculptor, is 
to illustrate the history. of New York city 
from its founding by the Dutch to the pres- 
ent time. The pageant will be housed in a 
specially constructed hall in the Museum of 
New York at its completion in 1930. 

One scene has been finished by Mr. Frank- 
lin. It re-enacts one of the most tragic 
chapters of the Revo‘ution. The interior of 
the famous Blue Room of the Beekman 
house, General Howe’s headquarters in 1776, 
is shown. Nathan Hale, American spy dis- 
guised as a Dutch schoolmaster, holds the 
center of the stage. Seated in an arm chair 
is General Howe. Every schoolboy knows 
what happened. 

“The first scene of the series,” says the 
Christian Science Monitor, “will show Henry 
Hudson upon the deck of the famous ‘Half 
Moon,’ approaching Manhattan, still intent 
upon finding a route to the western sea and 
the Indies. Peter Minuit will be shown 
buying Manhattan Is!and from the Indians, 
for whom a spokesman stands, blanket 
wrapped. 

“One scene will show the Dutch in New 
Amsterdam under Peter Stuyvesant, another 
the New York waterfront under the English 





in 1720. Then will come the Revolution 

scene, with a dramatic incident in Bowlt 
Green; Washington’s inauguration at the@ 
Federal Hall; a waterfront set showing 

clipper ships in their early heyday; a Gi 
War draft riot in Union Square, and i 
the stylish 80's, the gay 90’s and the browl 
stone fronts of 1900.” 3 





American Pictures Sold 7 
The Ferargil Galleries, New York, ff 
cently sold two paintings by Horatio W 
and one by Arthur B. Davies to America 
collectors. The Davies painting, “Chi 
of the Hilltops,” is one of the artist's ¢ 
works and was purchased by a Kansas © 
collector. The canvas is 42 by 20 imem 
and comes directly from the Davies est@ 
The Walker pictures were acquired@ 
Harry A. Norton of Boston. One of tt 
“Hauling Wood,” was shown last sprit 
the exhibition of the American Art De 
Association. The second picture shows® 
tle resting at the edge of a pasture, s 
by trees. Both are recent works ang@ 
portrayals of rustic Canadian life. . 


a 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office? 
gladly help you locate a particular pam 
or sculpture. Address: Tue Art 0M 
9 East 59th St. 











